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is the critical period. Strength is 
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best be recovered by a_ course of 
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An unequalled strength-builder is 
Lemco (the genuine Liebig Com- 
pany’s Extract, signed J. v. Liebig in | 
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THE WEEK, 


THE war news of the past week has been inter- 
mittent and frequently vague. Sir Redvers Buller’s 
telegram announcing that Spion’s Kop was to be attacked 
on Tuesday night admitted several interpretations and 
greatly intensified the public anxiety. To proclaim in 
advance that a somewhat critical operation was to be 
carried out at a particular time is most unusual, and in 
some quarters it was feared that this unexpected informa- 
tion was intended as a warning of possible failure, with 
heavy losses, General relief was experienced when it 
was known on Thursday that Spion’s Kop had been 
occupied, The exact position of this hill is not known, and 
it is uncertain whether it is the main left position of the 

30ers, or whether, as is unfortunately probable, other lines 

of carefully prepared entrenchments intervene between 
Sir Charles Warren and Ladysmith. Sir Redvers Buller’s 
telegram, sent from Spearman’s Camp at 12.10 a.m. on 
Thursday, speaks of the “small garrison who fled” 
from the Kop ; but throughout Wednesday the British 
troops were under heavy fire which caused many 
casualties. Sir Charles Warren crossed the Tugela on the 
18th, and was heavily engaged on the 21st and 22nd, 
gaining ground slowly. On Tuesday night his troops were 
reported to be 1,400 yards from Spion’s Kop, which he 
has since captured. This, it may be hoped, is a decisive 
success which may open the way to an advance ; but, 
in the absence of detailed information, we cannot be 
certain that other positions equally strong, and entailing 
further sacrifice for their capture, may not present them- 
selves in this rugged region. At the last moment_news 
reaches us of the abandonment of Spion’s Kop. 


Ix other parts of the theatre of war, there has 
been littlhe change. From Modder River recon- 
naissances have been made involving aiztillery fire, 
and the guns on both sides interchange projectiles 
periodically. The explosion of a Boer field magazine is 
reported. Otherwise there is little reason to expect that 
any real effect is produced by our artillery fre. An 
immense entrenched position, such as Magersfontein 
appears to be, cannot thus be seriously injured. 
From Kimberley, which is now in heliograph communi- 
cation with Honeysnest Kloof, it is reported that the 
bombardment has become more severe, and it is to be 
feared that the difficulties of food supply are daily 
increasing. The only hopes of relieving Kimberley 
appear to be either in the break up of the Boer camp 
from want of supplies and from insanitary conditions, or 
in amovement upon Jacobsdal, which Lord Methuen does 
not seem to be in a position to undertake. His High- 
land Brigade was greatly weakened and somewhat 
shaken by the disaster at Leagersfontein. The railway 
line between the Orange and Modder Rivers requires 
to be guarded, and no more infantry battalions can at 
present be sent to the front. The garrison of Mafeking 
still holds its own, and the stringency of the investment 
seems to have abated. Colonel Plumer, from Gaberones, 
appears to be contemplating an advance southwards to 
the aid of Colonel Baden-Powell. General French con- 
tinues to occupy the enemy near Colesberg with recon- 
naisances ; but he holds a widely extended position, and 
until reinforced he has not strength enough to obtain a 


decisive success. The tenacity with which the Boers 
hold Colesberg is remarkable, and it is probable that the 
disloyal inhabitants, fearing consequences, are using all 
their influence to prevent the evacuation of the town. 
A British occupation of Colesberg, followed by an 
advance to Norwals Pont, would probably lead to the 
abandonment of Stormberg, which General Gatacre is 
not in a position to capture. This must, however, wait 
upon events in Natal. 


THE Ministerial press does not seem to understand 
the A. B.C. of conspiracy. There was no point in 
boycotting the Hawksley letters in the Independance Belge 
unless the boycott was to be thorough and permanent. 
The Times especially should be ashamed of itself; it breaks 
the ring to no kind of purpose by saying that “little notice 
has been taken” of the revelations “ because they have 
no importance or significance except to a man of Mr. 
Courtney’s fixed ideas.” One would have thought they 
also had some significance to the authors of the letters, to 
the Boers, to the English public, to the Continent, to 
the Colonial Secretary and to history. With subtle 
irony the Times proceeds to speak of Mr. Courtney’s 
‘ village attorney” style ; now smart journalism cannot 
be expected in reason to imitate the somewhat academic 
style of British statesmen, but it ought to be feasible to 
imitate their manners. The Daily News has far more of 
the loyal spirit of the bluff old English gentleman ; it 
holds its tongue and refuses to discuss in public this 
domestic quarrel of the men who have authority to 
order our Parliamentary Committees. Punch, however 
(with deplorable taste), caricatures in a ridiculous atti- 
tude the figure that has added so much to the dignity 
of public life. 


THE gullibility of the colonial gentleman at the 
base, and of his patron the Jingo newspaper, has no 
limits. On Thursday there appeared in the Times (on 
the authority of an agent in Pietermaritzburg) a 
“general” order to the troops that would have been 
grotesque at an Alhambra ballet, and would seem 
exaggerated and crude in the mouth of Fighting Bob 
Evans. Our troops are told that “a flag of truce will 
mean nothing at all unless the enemy halt, lay down 
arms and throw up their hands at the same time” ; that 
“the one thing the enemy cannot stand is a hand-to- 
hand fight”; and concludes that “this war has been 
forced upon us for the lowest and basest of motives.” 
Heavens and earth! And this rubbish the Times 
actually associates with the name of an English officer ! 


But there is something graver in such stuff than the 
merely grotesque character which it bears on the 
surface and which at first only provokes a laugh. It 
means that the one vice into which journalism may most 
easily fall—of letting the wish be father to the thought— 
is invading the principal organs of our Press. That 
vice destroys the whole value of a newspaper, and, if we 
deplore it in papers like the Patrie or the Dublin Herald, 
we may well be alarmed at its appearance in such a 
sheet as the Times. It means that we shall not now be 
certain of our foreign news and that the public opinion 
whose enlightenment was once the pride of this 
country will depend upon a false basis when it takes 
action in any future crisis. 
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On Wednesday night Mr. Morley made a great 
speech to a silent sombre gathering of his constituents 
in Forfar, the home of the Black Watch. The Provost 
read a letter from Sir John Leng, the member for 
Dundee :— 

“It is gratifying,” wrote Sir John, “to witness the fidelity 
with which Liberal electors in all the burghs have adhered to 
their courageous representative, who did not hesitate to declare 
his voice on the ill-considered and misdirected policy of the 
Government at a time when Jingoism was at its height. His 
thoughtful and prophetic utterances were pronounced as 
unpatriotic, if not treasonable. His expulsion from Parliament 
was demanded, and he was threatened with ostracism from 
public life. Events have since occurred which have sobered 
even the unthinking. I am confident that a truly Liberal 
Scottish electorate will never treat him as, to their shame, 
some backsliding English boroughs in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances treated Cobden and Bright. Honest and outspoken 
men like John Morley are the soul of Parliament and the 
nation.” 

Mr. Morley spoke for seventy minutes with glowing 
eloquence. A vote of confidence was passed with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Mr. Morley was deeply touched. 
He was there against the strict orders of his medical 
adviser ; but it was a crisis in which a man should face 
his constituents. And he declared his conviction that 
the majority of the country is not entirely on the side 
of people “ who by their clamour deafen, stun and cow 
those who are capable of being cowed.” 


LIBERAL Unionist Associations are sometimes 
charged with political apathy. But that with which 
Mr. Leonard Courtney ever since the Home Rule split 
has been connected in south-east Cornwall is a marked 
exception tothe rule. At the meeting held last Tuesday, 
Mr, Courtney made a very weighty contribution to that 
rectification of political frontiers which is being slowly 
and painfully brought about by the war. All liberal- 
minded men in Cornwall must feel proud to reflect that 
however grossly Liberalism has been distorted and mis- 
represented in the present crisis by others of their 
representatives, Mr. Courtney, at any rate, has not 
deserted the Liberal tradition. In 1877, his first year as 
Member for the borough of Liskeard, Mr. Courtney 
took his stand against the policy of annexing the Trans- 
vaal. He felt, and he still feels, that it is unwise and 
unjust to attempt to govern by force those who prefer 
to govern themselves, to attempt to destroy what. is 
indestructible in the Dutch and in their Boer colonists— 
the love of independence. Mr. Courtney’s words recall 
Lord Spencer’s splendid phrase, “ It is impossible to 
stamp out the vivid, eager, laudable spirit of nation- 
ality.” If the people of this country in a _ tem- 
porary passion for dominion insist on a war of annexa- 
tion and seize the two Republics, we shall have to keep 
in South Africa an army of occupation. Fifty thousand 
men will have to be kept there at the expense of the 
British taxpayer. But the British taxpayer will not 
endure such a permanent charge. There will result an 
agitation in England for restoring independence to the 
Boers ; and 1 new Government will resign the task of 
keeping under a people by force. 


LorD RosEBERY made a speech on the war on 
Tuesday at Chatham. With his demand for more 
scientific methods in our administration everybody will 
sympathise. A good many people will think his sneers 
at the hysterical hunting for scapegoats in other 
nations in their moments of crisis a little overdone in 
view of recent articles in three-quarters of the London 
Press. And it is surely a little hard on Mr. Chaplin for 
Lord Rosebery to pilfer from his meagre stock-in-trade 
such ornaments of rhetoric as the following :—“ Aye, 
gentlemen, whatever foreign nations may think, they 
have not got to the bottom of Old England yet.” 
(Prolonged cheering.) Altogether, as the Wesiminsier 
Gazelle remarks, even after reading Lord Rosebery’s 
comparison of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
war, it is difficult to arrive at his cheerful conclusion 
that it is a “ profitable transaction,” 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE made an important 
speech at Leeds on Friday in last week. Nothing 
could be better than his manly defence of the 
“Majuba” policy. “The Majuba Hill battle was 
fought after negotiations had been opened by the 
Government with the Boer leaders, and they had to 
consider whether that defeat ought or ought not to put 
an end to the line of policy which they thought was 
desirable and just.” Mr. Gladstone discussed the origin 
and source of our present troubles. He recalled the 
extraordinary treatment which Mr. Rhodes had received 
after the findings of the Committee. Not only did he 
remain a Privy Councillor, but the Times and London 
Society could not make enough of him. Mr, Gladstone 
reviewed the series of crises and difficulties which we 
owed to the Imperialism of the Government. Especially 
opportune was his rebuke to the Times for “ constant and 
gross attacks ” upon the French nation, and his declara- 
tion that it was the first duty of the Government of this 
country to cultivate better relations with France. 


THE Hon. Alexander Murray (Master of Elibank), the 
Liberal candidate at York, is making a favourable impres- 
sion, which is likely to strengthen as the contest goes 
forward. The Tories are already trying to shirk the 
issue. They know that the war is disapproved by many 
sober-minded Conservatives, and are trying to distract 
attention from the diplomacy of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the hideous waste of men and money involved in an 
unnecessary war. They represent Mr. Murray (the 
most cautious of candidates) as a dangerous revolu- 
tionary. But they will hardly persuade the most sedate 
and old-fashioned inhabitant of their ancient city that 
Mr. Murray’s desire for honest finance, fair taxation and 
social progress is an obstacle to his candidature. The 
issue is perfectly simple. Are you for or against Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes? Are you for or against 
aggressive Imperialism? Are you for or against con- 
scription ? Mr. Murray says that the war is unnecessary, 
that it need never have occurred if Mr. Chamberlain 
had either prevented or adequately punished the Raid 
and its chief author, or if he had abstained from 
“ inflammatory and bellicose ” speeches in the course of 
what only the politest friends of the Colonial Secretary 
and Sir Alfred Milner can call diplomacy. The wishes 
of the Cape Dutch ought to have received, and ought 
in the future to receive, “full consideration,” and “ force 
ought to have been carefully avoided.” 


Mr. Murray has shown a considerable knowledge 
of the exterior causes of the war; and these are quite 
enough to prove that it is wrong and unnecessary. His 
caution in hesitating to call it “unjust” is amusing. 
The formal opening was from the Boer side. We sent 
troops, and they sent an ultimatum. The ultimatum 
corresponds to the tea chests in the American War of 
Independence. In a narrow technical sense neither 
war was unjust. It is enough that both were wrong and 
unworthy of a great and liberal nation. We are glad to 
observe that at his first meeting Mr. Murray was sup- 
ported by Mr. Edmund Robertson in a most timely and 
vigorous speech. He declared that nothing which 
Sir Alfred Milner had brought up against the Boers 
could equal “ the atrocity of the ruffianism carried on 
with impunity in the centre of the patriotic city of 
London by the chief promoters of this miserable war.” 
As for finance, the war would, he said, produce a war 
of taxation. Its cost already amounted to thirty millions 
(a very low estimate). It must in the end cost at least 
fifty, and would probably “in the opinion of financial 
authorities amount to a hundred millions.” Mr. Robert- 
son suggested that among other measures for raising the 
necessary taxation “the license duties of public-houses 
should be increased. They are now ridiculously low 
and should be raised to their full monopoly value.” 
This reform has been strongly urged in these columns. 
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For fifteen years there has been no contested 
election at Newark. Fortunately the Liberals have 
decided to take advantage of the vacancy which has 
arisen to try conclusions there. There are no data for 
anv forecast of the result, but the Liberals are in 
excellent spirits, and what is still more important, they 
have secured an admirable candidate in Mr. Stanger. It 
is clear from Mr. Stanger’s speeches that the issues of the 
war will be clearly placed before the electors. The 
war, he declares, could have been avoided. The 
Government had been ignorant and had blundered. 
They had precipitated a war without realising what it 
meant. We are glad to see that Mr. Stanger is pressing 
for the full publication of the telegrams relating to the 
Raid. These telegrams, he pointed out, were the 
property of the nation. He condemned the conspiracy 
of silence on the subject of the letters published in 
L’Indépendance Belge. On domestic questions he is in 
favour of one man one vote; he would deprive the 
House of Lords of its veto and extend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to agricultural labourers, 


At a soirce given in the Manchester Reform Club 
to the Liberal candidates for Manchester and Salford 
vigorous speeches were made in condemnation of the 
Government and the war by Mr. Schwann, Mr. C. E. 
Mallet, Mr. Alfred Mond and Mr. Leif Jones. Mr. 
Birrell was there and in his most brilliant form. His 
apology for military imagery, as a mere reflection of the 
spirit of the time, is too good to be forgotten :— 

“ There is not nowadays a barrister in the Temple who does 
not carry a marshal’s bdton in his blue bag. And you see the very 
doctors in their broughams as they drive from one influenza 
patient to another studying the telegrams from the seat of war ; 
whilst the clergy are actively engaged in selecting suitable texts 
for their sermons—mostly from the Old Testament. And we 
cannot hope, Iam afraid, to escape the prevailing contagion. 
We are all military critics to-day: I hope we shall be lovers 
of peace to-morrow.” 

The serious part of his argument was directed 
against the Government for its incompetence and 
against Mr. Chamberlain for his diplomacy. How was 
it possible for the Colonial Secretary to make the speech 
he did at Highbury without first ascertaining how many 
men “ the squeezed sponge ” could put into the field ? 
We are thankful to observe that Mr. Birrell spoke @ith 
horror of “the disposition to look upon the native 
inhabitants of South Africa as if they were placed there 
simply to assist in earning dividends for the British 
[? and foreign] investing public.” Liberals must 
“make war against slavery disguised as philanthropic 
control.” Manchester, at any rate, is beginning to see 
that the enemies of civilisation and humanity in South 
Africa are neither British nor Dutch, but an international 
gang of financiers directed by Messrs. Beit and Rhodes. 


Mr. H. J. Witson, the Member for the Holmfirth 
Division, gave an address on South Africa at a special 
meeting of the Holmfirth Division Liberal Association 
held at Penistone on Saturday. Mr. Wilson reviewed 
the course of South African history since 1897. The 
South African Committee had found that Mr. Rhodes 
was a party to the Raid, but Mr. Chamberlain had 
publicly acquitted him in the House of Commons of any 
charge reflecting on his personal honour, There had 
been no extensive arming of the Transvaal betore the 
Raid. He urged that it the war was continued one 
week longer after the Boers were driven back to their 
own territory, for the sake of stealing their land or 
humiliating them, as Liberals and honest men they 
should wash their hands of all complicity with it. A vote 
of confidence in Mr, Wilson was carried unanimously. 


Tue Capetown correspondent of the Times, in 
an article dated December 27th, defends Sir Alfred 
Milner’s desire to crush Afrikanderdom, and _ tells 
us that “the whole Dutch population of South 
Africa, if not actively rebellious, is at least com- 
pletely alienated.” This is only partly due to what 


the correspondent himself calls “the duplicity of 
Mr. Rhodes.” To what is the rest due? Obviously 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy and the action of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government. The Times is taking a 
heavy responsibility upon itself by printing statements 
of this kind ; and Mr. Asquith, who feels so strongly on 
this subject, will note that the Times correspondent (who 
is evidently in the confidence of Sir Alfred Milner) 
declares that the views of the Dutch majority must not 
be consulted in the settlement. It must be “a settlement 
imposed on them by us.” 


Lorp JAMEs has really done wonders with his 
“Accidents to Railway Servants” Commission, which 
was so heavily weighted with railway directors and 
managers that a whitewashing report would have 
created no surprise. As it is the Commission have 
arranged the accident statistics in the most straight- 
forward fashion, and certain classes of railway work are 
pronounced to be the most dangerous in the whole 
range of industry— seafaring excepted. Shunters, 
goods guards, brakesmen and permanent-way men are 
the worst sufferers. As to remedies, it is not proposed 
to do anything directly by way of statutory enactment, 
but Parliament is to be asked to give very much the 
same powers to the Board of Trade for “pro- 
claiming” (and regulating) a branch of work as 
“dangerous” as the Factory Act confers on the Home 
Office in other dangerous trades, but with a distinction 
which is all to the good. When the Home Office 
pronounces a trade dangerous, its special rules are 
liable to be arbitrated on by some unspecified person 
at the call of any dissentient employer. With the 
Board of Trade, the Railway Commission is to be the 
final Court of Appeal. The question now is whether 
the Government, which abandoned its guns in a fit of 
panic when the companies showed fight last Session, 
will find time to bring in a Bill to carry out the 
commission’s recommendations, and on this point it 
would be rash to express an opinion. 


THE quarterly report of the work done by the 
Women’s Trade Union League, whose secretary is Miss 
Mona Wilson, will be found in the  engyt number of 
the Women’s Trade Union Review. ow gallantly the 
union seeks to encourage working women in_ their 
struggle for fair wages and decent conditions of labour 
is shown in this current number of its Review. Inci- 
dentally we notice that the official record for December 
notifies actually thirteen cases of lead-poisoning and 
two of phoss® jaw, and that the Union complains not of 
“the deficiency of the law, but (of) its non-enforcement,” 
whilst giving the potteries an unenviable reputation for 
slackness in dealing with the grave situation brought 
about by the manufacture of lead glaze. Elsewhere 
Miss Wilson points out the Home Office’s gross neglect 
in appointing so few officials to deal with shop inspec- 
tion, and urges that more women inspectors should at 
once be appointed, especially in view of the Seats for 
Shop Assistants Act, which has this month come into 
force. 


LIKE the late Judge Hughes, Mr. R. D. Blackmore, 
who died last Saturday, was, as far as popular appre- 
ciation went, a “ one novel” novelist. He wrote Lorna 
Doone when he was already almost middle-aged, and 
had published several volumes of verse and prose. The 
rest of his achievement in fiction was more than respect- 
able, and the merits of his verse translation of the 
Georgics—to which his own practical enthusiasm for 
rural occupations gave an original interest—was fully 
recognised by scholars and husbandmen. But the 
romance of Dartmoor overshadowed all else that he 
produced, Lorna Doone anticipated by a generation 
the restoration of the novel of action to literary as well 
as popular favour : in the heyday of that revival it is as 
much read as ever. Mr. Blackmore, whose masterpiece 
is penetrated by such a deep and contagious love for 
the West Country, was by birth a Berkshire man. 
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THE TASK OF THE OPPOSITION, 


HE present Government have often com- 
plained of the want of an effective Opposition, 
When Parliament meets on Tuesday next the Govern- 
ment will find, as we hope and believe, that their 
performances are in no danger of being denied the boon 
which they once craved. Every consideration, alike 
of past precedent and of present necessity, calls upon 
Liberal representatives, be they few or many, to speak 
out their minds fearlessly and freely. The Colonial 
Secretary has already repudiated the plea that criticism 
ought to be postponed till the war is over ; and even if 
Liberals were denied the support of his encouragement, 
there are historic parallels which justify, and even compel, 
a challenge. Such for example is the precedent of 1878. 
In 1878 the Front Opposition Bench supported Mr. 
Whitbread’s amendment to the Address, disapproving 
of the conduct of the Government, which had resulted 
in the war with Afghanistan. Mr. Chamberlain 
repudiated the charge that in supporting that amend- 
ment he and his friends were acting the part of a 
factious Opposition. And Mr. Gladstone’s statement of 
the reasons which made such criticism a duty, whatever 
the prospects of an immediate appeal to Parliament 
or the ultimate appeal to the nation, may well be 
recalled :— 

“ Many will hope in the ultimate disapproval and reversal of 
your course by the nation, but even if the nation should refuse 
me ie they will still feel that they have discharged their 
duty in this critical moment—a duty absolutely incumbent on 
them, as they believe, if they are right in thinking that truth and 
justice are the only sure foundations of international relations, 


and that there is no possession either for peoples or for men so 
precious as a just and honourable name.” 


But the needs of the present crisis are so pressing, 
the necessity of valiant and discriminating opposition is 
so urgent, that past analogies fail to represent the 
fulness of the truth. In some wars the Government of 
the day have clearly defined their object, and have thus 
so far satisfied and united the nation that confidence 
drove out criticism. But in this case the object of the 
war isunknown. No man has authority to say for what 
ultimate good we are desolating ten thousand homes 
at ten thousand pounds apiece. Do our Ministers 
mean the British flag to fly over Pretoria, or do 
they seek no gold and no territorie€? Until the 
nation is taken into the confidence of its rulers, the 
only condition upon which silence can be claimed or 
granted remains unfulfilled. And there is another 
reason for regarding the present situation as without 
parallel. In some wars the Government of the day 
have shown themselves so well informed, so far sighted, 
so prudent that men who did not share their responsi- 
bility admitted that they could not advise without their 
information. But in this case the man in the &treet 
knows as much as Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Balfour knows 
as little as the man in the street. The Cabinet confesses 
to have been as ignorant as the Daily Mail and as 
perversely credulous as the Daily News. The man at 
the wheel smilingly protests not only that he knew 
nothing of the signs of coming whirlwind, but that 
he disregarded the permanent principles of careful 
seamanship. Why then should honest and serious- 
minded citizens shrink from criticizing men who 
do not bear in mind what is recorded in their 
own Blue Books, who disregard the warnings of their 
own representatives, and who think that Switzerland was 
as likely to join the Transvaal against us as the Orange 
Free State ? To crown all, Mr. Balfour tells his puzzled 
countrymen that Ministers have nothing for which to 


apologise. They have attained to the standard which 
they set before themselves, and they call for our 
applause. After this, if the Opposition do not speak 
the truth that is in them, they will not merely miss an 
opportunity—they will neglect a duty and prove false to 
a trust. 

What then must be the attitude of patriotic Liberals 
in the approaching debates? They must first of all 
make their own position clear. This they owe not 
merely to themselves, but to the country (which is far 
from playing the admiring chorus to its swaggering pro- 
tagonists) and to Europe (which is losing all faith in the 
England that once it knew). We have, as Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone said last week at Leeds, no part nor lot in the 
course of conduct which produced this war, and it lies 
with independent men to prove that the manners of the 
Colonial Office and the ethics of the Stock Exchange do 
not make up the whole of English public life. Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman has already dissociated himself and 
his followers from any share in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
methods. He has declared more than once, and will, we 
hope, declare again that a franchise policy, conducted with 
sufficient diplomacy to be courteous and with sufficient 
clearness to be intelligible, was essentially a policy of 
peace, and that its success was not furthered by futile 
demonstrations of military unpreparedness. The 
ridiculous afterthought of an inevitable war must be 
exposed by a review of the events which preceded it— 
the “basis of settlement” of July, the “ extremely pro- 
nising” offer of August, and the most “ conciliatory 
answer ” of September, intended by Mr. Chamberlain as 
an acceptance of “.at least nine-tenths of the whole,” 
and understood by the Transvaal as a blunt refusal to 
accept anything at all. It is the task of the Opposition to 
make clear to the country the true significance of the 
present situation by laying bare its origin in the past. 
Much may be done by clear and persistent emphasis of 
facts which are already established. The truth about 
the Africanders, the truth about the Boer armaments 
and the truth about the Dutch conspiracy are not 
obscure to those who welcome the light. But there are 
aspects of the origin of this war which do not appear in 
blue-books. There are insinuations as to the complicity 
of the Colonial Office in Rhodesian designs which have 
gathered strength from the silence of the accused, till 
the boycott of the Hawksley dossier by the Ministerial 
Press has made many thoughtful people uneasy lest 
Boer suspicions of British complicity in the Raid should 
after all be well founded. Here is a task which the 
Opposition must do its best to perform. In view of the 
revelations of L’Indépendance Belge, it is much to be 
desired that the Leader of the Opposition would him- 
self request the production of the concealed tele- 
grams. To make such a request does not at all imply 
that the Opposition count on convicting Mr. Chamber- 
lain of treasonable foreknowledge ; but Mr. Chamberlain 
must remember that there are other events in the world, 
besides his own remarkably varied biography, which 
interest mankind. If Mr. Chamberlain retorts (as it 
may be expected that a person of his temperament will) 
that he is obliged for our solicitude as to his character, 
but that he is quite able to take care of his own 
reputation, our answer is that the good name of a public 
man is not merely his own concern. Weare not greatly 
interested in the private character of the Colonial 
Secretary, but we are concerned for the reputation of 
his office and of his country—a reputation of which its 
keeper seems strangely careless. 

It is really idle to pretend that the “so-called 
revelations of a foreign newspaper”—to quote the 
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phrase in which the Times, justly shy of printing 
incriminating correspondence, at last admits the exist- 
ence of Mr. Hawksley’s letters to the Colonial Office— 
have no interest for sober citizens in this country, and 
have no bearing on the war in South Africa. It is not 
in point to say that these revelations prove nothing (and 
it is not true, for they prove several very humiliating 
facts): the material thing is that they intensify the 
suspicion which was already roused by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s conduct at and after the Raid Inquiry. To keep 
silence, to refuse to explain, is to do England a cruel 
wrong. Lord Salisbury, at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, 
thought it necessary to disperse a much more foolish 
idea when he solemnly assured his audience that 
he did not expect personally to make a profit out 
of the war! It is therefore most desirable that the 
Colonial Office should produce its copies of the 
suppressed telegrams—not, as Mr. Chamberlain chari- 
tably supposes, in order to gratify anybody’s “ spiteful 
curiosity,” but to relieve the country of a charge not less 
terrible than that which was hurled against France in 
the Dreyfus affair. And the Leader of the Opposition 
is the man to ask for them. Even Mr. Chamberlain 
acknowledges him as an “honourable man,” and _ his 
signature to the South African Committee’s Report 
shows that he is no excited fanatic searching for a 
scandal. And if any champion of obscurantism should 
urge this signature as a reason for abstaining from this 
demand, the answer is ready. To the chose jugée we 
oppose a “ new fact” of commanding importance. This 
“new fact,” which in our view necessitates further 
inquiry, may be put in several ways :—(1) The newly 
published correspondence proves that the Chartered 
Company were unwilling that the suppressed telegrams 
should come out. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
consented to their non-production, in the belief, as he 
told the House of Commons, that the refusal to produce 
was merely a dodge for securing delay, and did not 
imply any real fear of disclosure. Now, however, it 
appears that the friends of the Company were really 
most anxious that these telegrams should never see the 
light at all, and this, we submit, is an excellent reason 
for the Leader of the Opposition insisting on their 
production now. (2) Again, there is the unpleasant 
fact that Mr. Hawksley wrote to Earl Grey, “ If they do 
[come out], Mr. Chamberlain will have no one but 
himself to thank.” We are perfectly ready to admit 
that correspondence between A and B is no evidence 
against C; but this sentence is very good evi- 
dence of Mr. Hawksley’s own state of mind, and if 
he thought what he said, Mr. Chamberlain must surely 
see that something much more important than his own 
private reputation is prejudiced. (3) Lastly, we may 
express our “new fact” by saying that the suppressed 
telegrams, and indeed the whole Raid Inquiry, have 
acquired a new importance in face of the war. It is clear 
beyond dispute that our enemy believe in the truth of 
these suspicions. They are sure that there is a skeleton 
in the cupboard at the Colonial Office, and when Mr. 
Chamberlain replies by locking the cupboard door and 
putting the key in his pocket, they are only confirmed 
in their belief. All this is perfectly natural, and the 
Liberal leader cannot do a greater service to his country 
than by supporting the demand that there should be no 
more concealment, and that the origins of the war shall 
not at any rate be deliberately obscured by mystifica- 
tions of our own making. 

So much for the past: the Opposition must insist 
on a full discussion of the origins of the war, directing 
public attention to what is known and asking for dis- 


closure of what is unknown, for without this the country 
cannot form a just estimate of the situation as it is. And 
what of the future? There, too, as it seems to us, a 
very definite and urgent need arises for the Opposition 
to be led boldly and to follow its leader. The present 
Ministry, like the Stuart Kings, regard the calling 
together of Parliament merely as a distasteful prelimi- 
nary to obtaining supplies. But the country wants to 
know, and has a right to know, what are the objects 
upon which its rulers have determined to spend 
these millions of money and thousands of lives, 
When the Boer ultimatum fell like a thunderbolt, 
and the invasion of Natal disturbed the comfort- 
able prophecies of Mr. Rhodes, some honest patriots 
were not unnaturally persuaded that the Transvaal began 
the war, and that our object was sufficiently defined by 
threatening swift punishment on the invaders. But 
honest patriots can hardly be so easily satisfied now. 
Nothing can have so beneficial an effect on the future of 
the struggle and on the attitude of the Cape Dutch as 
a plain declaration that England does not seek to 
exterminate the two Republics, and that the professions 
with which we went into the war are not to be 
forgotten at its close. Such a declaration is not 
open to the objections which our Jingo journals 
now know to attach to boastful and truculent prophecy. 
It is not the foreshadowing of some overbearing 
“settlement”; it is merely an announcement, rendered 
painfully necessary by the excesses of some of the 
Government’s supporters, that we have not lost all 
touch with the traditions of free government and 
moderation. We are all looking forward to the moment 
when the Boers will have been driven back from 
British territory, and Liberals have a right to ask the 
Government what will be their attitude when that 
consummation is accomplished. It is not for an Oppo- 
sition to dictate the form which the Government’s 
declarations should take.; but it is, we think, their plain 
duty to demand information. When that information 
is vouchsafed, it will be time to discuss its character ; 
but if it should be refused, a particularly grave situation 
would arise, and Liberals must be prepared to deal 
effectively with it on behalf of the nation whose best 
interests are now more than ever in their keeping. 





FROM CHATHAM TO FORFAR. 


HERE are two classes of leaders—those who try 

to guide and those who try to follow public 
opinion. Mr. Morley belongs to the first class, and 
Lord Rosebery to the second. One is a disciple of the 
supreme science, the other of the supreme art. And 
each supremacy has its reward; the plums of office 
drop faster into the mouth of art ; the trophies of fame 
hang more securely upon the deathless tree of science. 
We shall not be accused of minimising the value of a 
competent leader of the second class. A man who 
can sink his self and his selfishness in the national 
life, and sacrifice industry, pleasure, wealth to the 
national will may be a great man. He may acquire 
power by renouncing it. He may become in a sense 
the master as well as the slave of his countrymen. His 
influence and his authority may extend over all his 
fellow-citizens. But this can happen only in small or 
simple-minded communities, not in a populous country 
with a complex civilisation except in the tumult of a 
revolution. In the ordinary life of a free and freedom- 
loving nation and during the pormal working of repre- 
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sentative institutions the “lead on and I will follow’ 
leader should address himself not to the country but to 
that party to which he is by birth, accident, convenience, 
or conviction attached. Lord Rosebery cannot exist much 
longer on an ostentatious superiority to party. Hecame 
into public life by assisting Mr. Gladstone in his Mid- 
lothian campaigns against Imperialism. He succeeded 
with Mr. Gladstone’s successes and failed with his 
failures. Now he is occupied in misgivings about 
Majuba and in what looks like a tawdry repro- 
duction of Disraelism. We are heartily sorry to 
see him leaving his younger and better aspira- 
tions—aspirations to which he returned three years ago 
in a noble speech at Manchester; we are bitterly 
grieved at the thought that into the cave which he 
seems to be digging the first form to enter will be that 
of the international financier. And after that intru- 
sion the association will quickly pass from the bounds 
of Empire into the doubtful haunts of bulls and 
bears. Imperialism which is Liberal in its conception 
will prove to be financial in its reality. If Lord 
Rosebery is as shrewd a politician as some suppose 
he will see that the only substantial support on 
which his Liberal Imperialist party—always of course 
excepting Mr. Harmsworth and Mr. Perks—can 
count is that of the financier who makes a busi- 
ness, and a very lucrative business, out of politics. 
It is not long since Liberals were startled at the 
announcement that Mr. Rhodes was the guest of Lord 
Rosebery; if the same hospitality is extended to 
Rhodesianism the voice that once attuned itself to the 
cars of Liberals must seek another audience. Financial 
Imperialists and international capitalists are not patriotic. 
Patriotism is not their creed—though it may seem to be 
a branch of their business. Last spring the Johan- 
nesburg capitalists threatened through the medium of the 
Times to make terms with Mr. Kruger fo the detriment 
of Imperial interests; and according to the Capetown 
correspondent of the Daily News they are at this 
present time paying their dues and taxes to Mr. Kruger, 
just as if war were non-existent! Where are the other 
Outlanders for whose grievances we are fighting ? 
Eight thousand are enlisted with the enemy. And as 
for the “ corrupt oligarchies ” we know that even their 
boys and old men are in the field. 

From Chatham to Forfar and Liskeard is a long 
cry, but the change is to clearer skies and more bracing 
air. If Mr. Morley’s warnings to President Kruger and 
his counsels to Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner, 
delivered, before the war, at Arbroath and Manchester, 
fell upon a mind poisoned by suspicion and upon “the 
deaf car of a headstrong, presumptuous incredulity,” if 
the hour glass was preferred to the eight-day clock and 
sponge-squeezing to patience, there is the more reason 
for listening now to the voice of wisdom and 
moderation rather than to the professor of a new 
faith who has supported “all the military adven- 
tures of the Government.” Mr. Morley has no soothing 
opiates of “ prestige,” “supreme assets,” “ rock 
of Empire ” and the like to administer to the wounded 
pride of his countrymen. His countrymen will not 
regret it. They will sooner or later join his constituents 
in an overwnelming vote of thanks for the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. They do not 
want Chamberlain wine in a new bottle. There is a 
demand for a new vintage. They are asking whence 
the war came and whither it is going. Did it arise out 
of the Outlanders’ grievances? Mr. Morley has put 
them in a nutshell. “ The men did not get their votes 
soon enough ; they did not get their dynamite cheap 


enough ; the black natives were not made to work hard 
enough.” The Transvaal Government offered, on Mr, 
Chamberlain’s own confession, to concede nine-tenths 
of his demands. The remaining tenth was “ not worth 
the sacrifice of a single stricken or deserted home in 
Arbroath or in Forfar.” It is wonderful that the 
infatuate diplomacy of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred 
Milner could wring so much out of the sponge, for the 
Raid and its condonation made every burgher in the 
Transvaal tremble for the independence of his Republic. 
There was no attempt to wipe out the impression of that 
crime. On the contrary :— 

“ The Imperial >fficers who were concerned in and had com- 
plicity in that Raid have been reinstated or promoted. The 
arch-plotter, whose duplicity was at the root of all—and this is 
one of the things of which this generation has to feel ashamed 
—a member of her Majesty's Privy Council, both in the House 
of Commons and in public was whitewashed, and he was heid 
up as a glory of the Empire and a builder of the Empire. And 
he stands as one of the most powerful and popular men among 
the most influential classes in this country. No wonder the 
Boers suspected a Government which had been guilty of such 
connivance.” 

The Government have sown tares, and they are already 
beginning to reap a crop of military discredit and moral 
decrepitude. They are pulling South Africa to pieces, 
yet their claqueurs still prate of building up the Empire. 
There is just a hope of settlement if public opinion can 
be trained to bear upon the Government ; so that when 
British territories are cleared of the invader wise terms 
can be offered which will free South Africa from arma- 
ments and yet leave their cherished independence to 
those who detest Downing Street. We are glad that 
Mr. Courtney threw out this ray of hope to his con- 
stituents in Liskeard. The editors of the S/andard, the 
Times and the Daily Mail have already annexed to the 
British Empire territories as large as France and Italy. 
But Mr. Morley is no match for these egregious states- 
men. He is content to try “to drive home to the 
judgment and conscience of the people that this high- 
handed policy, this improvident, uncalculating, short- 
sighted policy, and this arrogant temper, for which 
many people are quite as responsible as her Majesty's 
Ministers, are all mischievous, that they land you in 
difficulties in your own time, and leave a legacy of difli- 
culty to those who are to come after.” 





THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


ONDAY morning brought the news of an Indian 
famine, which is more widespread and more 

severe than that to which Lord Elgin could find no 
parallel in 1897. Three years ago one and a quarter 
millions of people were thrown on the relief lists ; this 
year the number is nearly trebled. The report which 
Mr. Ibbetson presented to the Viceroy’s Council is 
written in superlatives—* The Punjab autumn harvest is 
the worst on record.... In Bombay there is no previous 
record of so extensive and total a failure of crops. In 
the Central Provinces the Chief Commissioner reports a 
failure so severe and widespread as has never been 
experienced before! In the fertile Berars the cotton 
crop is almost wholly lost. ... Nosuch calamity has ever 
before befallen this part of India. Similarly throughout 
Rajputana, South-east Punjab, and the western half 
of the States of Central India, the present drought is 
without a parallel in extent and intensity. In a large 
portion of the area affected it follows close upon a 
famine of great severity, and is accompanied by an 
unprecedented scarcity of fodder and water.... There 
seems reason to fear that in many places destitution has 
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reached, or will reach, a higher stratum of society than 
has ever been affected before ever since the country 
came under the British. The true famine area con- 
sists of 300,000 square miles, with a population of 
40,000,000 ; there was a further area of 145,000 square 
miles, with a population of 25,000,000, where more or 
less general scarcity and distress prevail.” 

Such is the bare record, presented by the Home 
Member to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, and it is 
terrible enough. But there is worse to follow. Not 
only is the distress to-day more acute and more widely 
distributed than ever before. It is serious enough that 
the area affected is more than four times, instead of 
being as in 1897 more than twice, as large as Great 
Britain, and that the number of people on the brink 
of starvation is almost as large at the beginning of the 
famine as the number who suffered three years ago 
when the famine was at its worst. These com- 


parisons give some idea of the terrible problem which’ 


confronts the Indian Government. But there are other 
conditions which still further aggravate that problem. 
The famine, defying all the calculations of the Com- 
mission of 1878, breaking through the laws of averages, 
has followed so closely on the heels of the last that the 
sufferers have had no time for recovery from the first 
attack before being called upon to defend themselves 
against the second. The poor and backward districts 
of Central India, where the Commissioner reports a 
“ failure so severe and widespread as has never been 
experienced before,” were swept by this scourge three 
years ago. What resources have an impoverished 
peasantry been able to husband in the short interval ? 
And the mitigations of former famines are denied to the 
victims of this famine. Our Indian correspondent, 
writing on the impending famine two months ago, 
pointed out that a cruel combination of misfortunes had 
closed one of the avenues of escape :— 


“ Rajputana is well acquainted with droughts and famines. 
In 1868 half the immense herds of cattle and sheep perished in 
the Rajput States, and on a conservative estimate a million 
persons died of starvation or privation. But the present 
drought is by all accounts more intense than that which led to 
the miseries of 1868. The actual rainfall has been less, and the 
area over which the rains have failed is very much greater. 
The Rajputana peasant, half cultivator and half grazier as he is, 
is instinctively mobile. If grass and fodder are short in 
Western Rajputana he puts himself on the march with his 
flocks and herds, and womenfolk, and migrates to more 
favoured localities in the East, where he manages to preserve 
his horned wealth until the next rains and to pick up a frugal 
livelihood. But this year, unhappily, the safety valve of migra- 
tion is closed. Fertile Malwa, in the dominions of Holkar, and 
low-lying moist Gujerat, in Bombay, are for the first time within 
living memory under the curse of drought.” 


Not a circumstance is lacking which could add to the 
difficulties and the horrors of the situation, and it is 
clear that the Indian Government is confronted with a 
graver problem than any which has yet put its adminis- 
trative capacity on trial. 

In the obsessions of the public mind it is little 
wonder that the cry of distress from India has not yet 
excited any general notice. The Viceroy, in addressing 
the Council on Friday week, took it for granted that 
England would be unable to repeat in this crisis the 
liberality of 1897. We believe that Lord Curzon did 
an injustice to our national sense of responsibilty. The 
Manchester Guardian advocates the opening of a 
Mansion House Fund, and points out that if help is to 
be given, no time is to be lost in taking action. It will 
be a curious satire on the pretensions which inspire 
almost every Imperialist’s peroration, if the Depen- 
dency which alone justifies the misleading title of 
Empire as applied to British possessions is to be left to 
bear the burden of famine without British help. No 
doubt it is far more agreeable to display your 






patriotism by spending your charity on horses for the 
Yeomanry or socks for the soldiers, and thereby making 
the Government’s bill and difficulties lighter, than by 
spending it on the relief of the victims of famine, and 
living in an unwelcome obscurity amongst your neigh- 
bours. Fashion determines the ends, as it regulates 
the scale, of private munificence. The names of a 
couple of Dukes and a cheque from Lord Rothschild 
ensured an endowment to the Gordon College at 
Khartoum. Make the Prince of Wales Colonel of the 
Imperial Yeomanry, and there is no danger that that 
auxiliary arm will lack money or equipment. How 
absorbing is this spirit may be judged from the 
Times’ correspondent at Calcutta. “The grave situa- 
tion arising from the famine is of entirely secondary 
interest as compared with the war. Donations in 
men and money are being daily received towards 
the war fund and the equipment of Lumsden’s Horse.” 
This mental detachment is scarcely creditable to Calcutta. 
India has already suffered for the Jingo follies of the 
Government. The frontier wars were a heavy charge 
on her resources. She was obliged by this Imperialist 
Ministry to pay for the maintenance of the Indian regi- 
ments in the Soudanese campaign on the conclusive 
plea that the Khalifa might make himself master of the 
Suez Canal. There is a fine field at home for the 
benevolence of Calcutta, and if the Empire cannot find 
men, horses and money for a war with the two Republics 
without diverting that benevolence from the needs of 
sixty millions of starving Indians, it is high time to put 
up “the shutters in Downing Street.” No Imperialism 
can claim to call itself “sane” if it ignores the 
obvious moral of the events of the last few years 
If empire has so far outstripped the governing 
capacity of its rulers that the Jameson Raid was 
neither prevented nor punished, and that its resaurces 
are strained to bursting point in a war with the two 
Republics, it is surely high time to apply in 
practice, and not merely to recall in a_peroration, 
Lord Rosebery’s solemn warning of three years ago 
against further expansion. And no Imperialism can 
call itself “ Liberal” which forgets that the devotion 
of her administrators does not extinguish the debt which 
the nation owes to the helpless Indian. 





THE MILITARY SITUATION, 


FTER more than three months of an “ inevi- 
table” war, the military situation is_ still 

far from satisfactory. In all campaigns the initial 
measures have exercised immense influence on subse- 
quent events. Tactical success rarely atones for 
strategic errors, and misdirection of force can be after- 
wards rectified only at a heavy sacrifice of life, time and 
money. In the whole history of war it is difficult to 
point to an instance of a campaign begun under more 
unfortunate auspices than that which four months ago 
was popularly regarded as an easy undertaking 
“ Strategy—and therefore strategical preparation,” says 
a writer in the recent number of the Edinburgh Review, 
“is an art which most Englishmen and English 
soldiers hold in small estimation.” The grounds on 
which this statement is based are not indicated, and if 
it were true as regards our soldiers, it would constitute 
the most serious indictment of our whole system of 
military training. If the Staff College does not inculcate 
the vital importance of strategy in war, it had better be 
disestablished. A far more probable explanation of 
our misfortunes is to be sought in the fact that politics 
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were permitted to dominate military considerations. If 
Sir William Butler, instead of showing moral courage 
and independence of judgment, had worshipped at the 
shrine of Sir Alfred Milner and had ingratiated himself 
with the South African League, some attention might have 
been paid to his military opinions, At the time when 
the Colonial Office, advised by irresponsible persons 
who considered truculent language the equivalent of 
military strength, was heading straight for war, it was 
nobody's business to say what war would entail, or to 
formulate an intelligible plan of campaign. It is not 
the duty of any War Office official to make “ strategical 
preparations ” to meet hypothetical contingencies. We 
do not yet know either the date at which the Cabinet 
asked the opinion of the military authorities as to the 
requirements of a war with the Dutch Republics, or the 
nature of the reply then forthcoming. Political con- 
siderations, again, determined the occupation of Mafe- 
king and Kimberley. In Natal, military principles 
demanded, as Sir William Butler had pointed out, 
that the line of the Tugela should be held, and 
that the railway thence to Laing’s Nek should be 
broken. Nevertheless, the occupation of Newcastle was 
strongly advocated, and this being too obviously prepos- 
terous, a compromise was made by holding the hopelessly 
indefensible position of Dundee, with Ladysmith— 
almost equally impossible from the military point 
of view—as the rallying centre. Lastly, when Sir 
Redvers Buller reached Capetown with a sound 
strategic plan of central advance, which if adhered 
to would have averted a host of ills, political 
considerations again supervened. On November 
25th the Commander-in-Cnief went to Durban, leaving 
administrative chaos behind him, and_ thenceforth 
committed to an eccentric operation of extreme 
dithculty, which involved defiance of strategic prin- 
ciples. The main British concentration having been 
made in Natal, the forces elsewhere were too weak for 
the tasks they affected to undertake, and a practical 
deadlock soon resulted. In the neighbourhood of 
Colesberg, General French, using his mounted force 
and artillery with skill, proved able to harass the 
Boers, but not to capture this important strategic 
position. Having regard to the certain needs of 
the war, Colesberg and Stormberg ought to have 
been occupied and held at all cost. The latter, 
which possesses great natural defensive advantages, 
was actually fortified by the Berkshire Regiment and 
then evacuated by the orders of Sir Redvers Buller. 
Thus positions of no strategic value were held, and 
others of extreme importance were abandoned. In 
either case, the explanation can apparently be sought 
only in the subordination of military requirements to 
political considerations. There have been instances of 
tactical mistakes, at present inexplicable ; but in their 
relation to the conduct of the war as a whole they have 
been of trivial account compared with the wholesale 
violation of strategic principles, from the inevitable 
effects of which we cannot escape for many weeks. 
Our whole efforts are now concentrated upon the relief 
of Ladysmith, a subsidiary operation which, if successful, 
will not directly conduce to the primary objects of the 
campaign, and if unsuccessful will immensely increase 
our future difficulties. Meanwhile, pending a decision 
of the issue in Natal, the hands of Lord Roberts are 
tied. Large forces have arrived at Cape Town, but he 
cannot dispose of them until he is clear that they may 
not be urgently needed on the Tugela; and if this 
should prove to be the case the campaign will be still 
further compromised, 


No student of history can fail to trace a striking 
resemblance between the general conduct of the war in 
South Africa and that of the great contest which ended 
in the independence of the North American Colonies. 
In both cases the pursuit of subsidiary objects was substi- 
tuted for sound strategy. Naval force was thus frittered 
away and the relief of Gibraltar was popularly regarded 
as more important than the crippling of the enemy's 
sea power. On shore the colonists were, like the 
Boers, treated to a preliminary campaign of abuse and 
detraction. Their military qualities were derided and 
their methods of warfare despised. Yet those methods, 
which had much in common with the tactics of the 
Boers, proved efficacious, and for want of tactical 
adaptability the trained professional army found itself at 
a disadvantage. Although there are other points of 
resemblance, which will occur to all readers of history, 
the parallel must not be pushed too far. 

The initial direction given to the military operations 
in South Africa having been palpably false, for reasons 
which will some day demand inquiry, the task under- 
taken by Lord Roberts is one of the greatest difficulty. 
He has nominally under his orders a large and an 
increasing force; but-of this the greater portion is 
temporarily locked up by being committed to enter- 
prises for which he has no responsibility. The unfor- 
tunate lapse of all central authority which supervened 
after the departure of Sir Redvers Buller for Durban 
necessarily produced much disorganisation at a time when 
a strong hand was most needed. The creation of an 
equipped field army is now the first necessity; but until 
the situation in Natal has cleared, this great work cannot 
be properly accomplished. There are, however, signs 
that progress is being made in restoring administrative 
order and in co-ordinating our widely scattered forces. 
It is also evident that Lord Roberts recognises the 
special aptitudes and the great fighting value of the 
Colonial troops, and intends to organise them in large 
units instead of attaching them in small bodies to the 
Regular forces. This is a wise measure from the 
Imperial as well as from the military point of view. 

Lord Rosebery, in his recent speech at Chatham, 
endeavoured to strike a balance between our losses and 
gains in the first three months of war. Viewing the 
question as purely military it must be confessed that the 
balance cannot be regarded with any satisfaction. We 
have lost heavily in gallant lives which cannot be 
replaced ; whether any corresponding effect moral or 
physical has been produced upon the enemy we do not 
know with any certainty. Strategically our position 
remains essentially disadvantageous, and the real cam- 
paign has yet to be begun. 

Fas, 





FRANCE AND THE FRENCH CABINET. 
CROSS the Channel a heterogeneous Cabinet has 
survived the special emergency that called it into 
being without living down the suspicions and the 
antipathies more or less articulate with which ordinary 
French Republicans witnessed its formation. The 
Senators, in their judicial capacity, have shown them- 
selves reluctant to confirm, by exaggerating the recent 
danger of the Republic, its claim to be regarded asa 
saviour: it has, at best, a precarious majority in the 
Chamber ; and Parliament is notoriously more indulgent, 
because more responsible, than the common opinion of 
the country. The Paris correspondents of the chief 
London newspapers, while filling their letters with 
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sometimes interesting and often insignificant reflexions 
of French views upon the war in South Africa, have 
neglected to explain how it comes about that M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s Government, in spite of its unpopu- 
larity and+of the fact that its special mission is now 
terminated, still continues to administer the affairs of 
the French nation, and may very conceivably enjoy 
power, without consideration, for many months to 
come. 

In France the political unity of a Cabinet is so 
secondary a notion, the habit of making the abilities 
or the popularity of its individual members the 
test of the whole inveterate (and 
this is why the frequent changes in French Mini- 
stries are often a mere “shuffling of the cards’’) 
that the spectacle of an unnatural coalition is 
striking to the people than the positive recommenda- 
tions of some elements and the disquieting attributes of 
others. No doubt most French Liberals—and, indeed, 
normal Frenchmen of almost every party—were shocked 
to see M. de Galliffet seated on the same bench with 
MM. Millerand and Baudet, but, considered on their 
respective merits, the General’s prestige and the common 
knowledge that his official asperity was inconsistent both 
with itself and with the unofficial expression of his 
personal sympathies, as well as the admitted efficiency 
of some of his colleagues in their own Departments 
and the Parliamentary reputation of the Premier, pro- 
bably balanced in their minds the sinister impression 
produced bythe first intrusion of a party pledged to make 
war upon property into the sphere of practical politics. 

A second consideration which tells on the whole in 
favour of the present Cabinet is one which it is not easy 
for Englishmen to appreciate, but which is of paramount 
importance in France. It is the effect of a highly 
centralised government upon Parliamentary institutions. 
The French are governed, not by an upper class 
administering the affairs of an aristocratic country, but 
by a great number of bureaucrats drawn from every 
class in society, conservative, closely allied to public 
opinion, in full touch with the needs of the community, 
hampered by routine, but representative of the whole 
people as no other body (in-a.democratic country) can 
be. Upon this system the security and well-being of 
France is (in her own eyes) founded, and at its head 
the system requires not so much men of strong initiative 
or pronounced views as men of routine who know the 
grooves of their career. Hence springs the professional 
politician—dull, usually well-to-do, highly educated— 
who is to French politics something of what the run of 
our City men are to the social life of London. Let 
an Englishman consider for a moment how he regards 
the House of Commons, why he thinks it powerful, 
and which of its actions he treats as important, and 
much that is puzzling in the present situation in France 
will become clear to him. Our House of Commons is 
important because it is an index of our governing class. 
If it passes laws which are contrary to the public spirit, 
those laws are but half obeyed, and ultimately fall into 
disuse ; what we fear is the spirit of corruption or apathy 
apparent in our representative system, not its unwisdom. 
But there is one most important aspect of all represen- 
tative bodies, and in that France and England are at one 
in their ways of regarding them. They are revolu- 
tionary. What it is beyond the power of any despot or 
aristocracy to do, that a Parliament with its pretence to 
be the Nation itself can certainly effect ; and must easily 
in an equalitarian country. Therefore the French do as we 
do in a great crisis ; they insist upon the strong feeling 
of the nation permeating a Parliament even against the 
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opinion of individualmembers. But that which we can here 
do easily, there, with the cumbrous rigidity, of a Bureau- 
cracy lying beneati: the Cabinet, it is much more difficult 
to effect. The French change the character of their 
Cabinets only on the most important issues. In England 
a party system will lead to real changes of policy every 
five years or less : in France since 1876 the Government 
has preserved a very similar character ; and it would be 
difficult to put one’s finger on any one man who had 
been Minister since that date and say, “ This man could 
not have been a member of such or such a Cabinet.” 

Now in the case of the present Government a fear 
did certainly exist that some such crisis had arrived 
as had necessitated the movement of the Seize Mai. 
The great majority of the nation differed from the official 
ring so strongly, and feared their action so much, that 
it was thought for a time (especially last September) 
that a real pressure of public opinion was necessary. 
These fears were exaggerated. The martinet Minister 
of War moved with the utmost prudence ; the Socialist 
Minister of Commerce has acted like the veriest 
bourgeois ; the President (politically identified with his 
Cabinet, and perhaps the most unpopular man of the 
group) has effaced himself in accordance with the true 
Presidential tradition. Nevertheless, a certain uneasi- 
ness remains. M. Waldeck-Rousseau took office at a 
particular emergency, which has passed. Will he or 
his influential supporters be tempted to see in a succes- 
sion of artificial emergencies a ready means of delaying 
their effacement or a justification for a disquieting 
activity? There are undoubtedly indications of the 
Cabinet’s subserviency to political groups which desire 
to “ galvanize corpses,” to perpetuate mischievous feuds 
and odious memories, to exploit old hatreds, in the 
interests of sterile or subversive theories, and to set at 
each others’ throats the small extreme parties of 
the nation, so as to confer enduring significance on 
nicknames of occasional origin. It remains to see 
whether the present rulers of France will venture to 
embark seriously on a dangerous policy of proscriptions 
and reprisals. If they do—if, for instance, they decide 
to stand or fall by a reversion to the old policy of the 
Empire and the Restoration, which refused admission 
to the service of the State to any who had not been 
taught the official religion (or anti-religion) in the 
State schools—they will provoke throughout the country 
an outburst of indignation that will certainly become 
articulate in Parliament. For after thirty years’ 
experience the French have grown to value liberty of 
education almost above all other forms of liberty. The 
issues upon which the Senators are at this moment 
seeking re-election are clearer than usual, and the 
guarantees demanded of candidates in many con- 
stituencies are instructive. L’apaisement is the word 
which seems to sum up the immediate aspirations of the 
French people ; they will not allow the spirit of rancour, 
bigotry and persecution, whether in the Clerical or the 
Jacobin form, as they appear in the eloquent statesman 
Brisson or in the fanatical journalist Drumont, to infect 
the national life. 

The present Cabinet, then, has an indefinite but a 
conditional reprieve. It is quite possible that it may 
outlast the Paris Exhibition. Yet the effect which the 
Exhibition may be supposed to have upon the fortunes 
of the Cabinet is perhaps a little exaggerated in this 
country. It is indeed true that the very powerful forces 
of finance, which are of course peculiarly concentrated 
in the capital, regard the success of the Exhibition as of 
the first necessity; and to the majority of Parisians, 
though its failure would have no grave results 
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for them (as it would have, for instance, for 
the international land companies and to Paris 


hotel proprietors like Maple and Co.), it still offers 
an opportunity for increased income and brisker trade. 
But the governing class of Paris on the whole dis- 
approves of these wasteful and somewhat vulgar fairs, 
better suited to the New World than the old. In the 
provinces, apart from a vague pride in any national 
success, there is never any great enthusiasm for the 
Exhibitions in Paris; and, of course, in the country- 
sides (which hold the sluggish majority of the French 
electorate) so subsidiary an interest would never be 
allowed to outweigh any of the few really serious political 
issues that may be raised in the near future. And, for 
that matter, it is open to question whether a Cabinet 
crisis would very seriously compromise even the foreign 
interests directly engaged in that great undertaking, 
which are evidently considerable. 


A TALK WITH AN OLD KEEPER. 
Y friend Stacey is not one of those demi-gods in 
velveteen who lord it over the batiue. He 
comes from the class of honest, homely Hampshire 
labourers, and his family has lived in the parish of 
Froxfield for generations. It is what the Londoner 
would call a wild, out-of-the-way sort of place. Away 
to the south is the bold escarpment of the “hangers,” 
as the hill-side woods and copses are called in those 
parts. Standing at the crest of these, say at the top of 
old Stower Hill, and facing southwards, you look over 
the lovely Peterstield valley on to the blue line of the 
South Downs, with a peep at the sea through the hill- 
gaps ; and turning eastwards, ona clear day, you can 
follow that sweet line past Duncton Beacon and 
Chanctenbury Ring, till it is lost at last in the hazy 
distance somewhere in the neighbourhood of Worthing. 

Then, again, facing more to the left, you will descry, 
if the conditions are very favourable, the tower-crowned 
summit of Leith Hill, though it will take an extremely 
good telescope to reveal the tower. Altogether as 
beautiful a view as one could wish to see. But if you 
will come with me a mile further east, in the direction 
of the Old Lytton (which is a Saxon name for burying- 
ground—compare the cognate Lych-Gate) I will show 
you yet another magnificent prospect to the north- 
eastward, over the wilds of Wolmer Forest, with the 
chalky bastion of Nore Hill keeping guard over the 
Selborne of dear old Gilbert White. In truth, this high 
promontory of the Old Lytton is a unique spot, whence 
one enjoys the delights of a truly marvellous panorama. 
Here it was that Keeley Halswelle painted his lovely 
pictures, “In Seven Counties” and “The Forest on 
Fire,” and here on Jubilee night a broad bonfire leapt 
to the starry heavens, in answer to the crests of flame 
on Butser Hill and Elsted Beacon, and many another 
high point, north, south, east and west, till it seemed 
the bright centre of a radiant amphitheatre, lit by a 
hundred distant fires. 

But now let us turn due North, with our backs to 
the South Downs, and we shall be looking over a high 
table-land, rising gradually to the strange, wind-swept, 
and lonesome spot known as Froxfield Barnet, whence 
the ground falls again till it reaches the old coach-road 
running east and west, between Winchester and Alton, 
and so on to London town. This Barnet upland was 
once a great stretching well-wooded common. When 
Stacey was a boy his father told him that he “ minded 
the time” when a man could walk from “the Jolly 
Trooper ” (Froxfield’s one and only public-house) right 
away to Medstead, and be in the shade all thetime. But 


somewhere at the beginning of this century there was 
made an Enclosure Award, and now the land is divided 
cultivation, 


up into fields—many of them out of 


cropped with thistles and dunnies only—and, alas! all 


the old trees have been long ago cut down. Would 
that we could bring them back, and that spacious tract 
of wild, upland, breezy common-ground ! 

Stacey is getting an old man now, but in his youth 
he must have been as fine a specimen of a son of the 
soil as one could wish to meet ; six-foot high, stalwart 
and broad-shouldered. He likes to talk of the days of 
auld lang syne, when men got up early to go partridge- 
shooting with pointers and muzzle-loaders. In those 
long-gone Septembers bags could be made in the 
stubbles, for mowing with the scythe had not yet 
come in, and the mowing machine was undreamt of. 

Those were the days when all the corn was cut 
with the “rip-hook.” You may call it “ reaping-hook ” 
if you prefer, but “rip-hook” is the only name that 
Stacey knows for it. One never seesa “ rip-hook” now. 
It has become quite a curiosity, greater even than the 
flail, One seesa “ fag-hook” to be sure, but a “ fag- 
hook” and a “rip-hook” are very different things. 
The main distinction is that in a “ rip-hook” the blade 
and the handle were both continuous in the same plane, 
whereas in the fag-hook (used for trimming hedges, 
cutting nettles, and the like) the blade, where it leaves 
the handle, drops at right angles to it for about two 
inches before assuming its scimitar-like curve. Stacey 
as a boy has used the “rip-hook,” and bears an ugly 
scar on his hand to this day to remind him of his earliest 
essays with that weapon, which required no little care 
in the use thereof. He says that a good labourer could 
reap an acre of corn in a day, but it was hard work, and 
gave one “a wet jacket.” Those were the days waen, 
as the last loaded wain was brought in from the harvest 
fields, the rustics would raise the old song of triumph— 
our English “ Lityerses song :’— 

“Well ploughed, well sowed, 

Well rip, well mowed, 

Ne’er a load overthrowed, 

Hip, hip, hip, hooray!” 
Well, there were fine stubbles left for the sportsman 
then, anyhow, standing well up to the knee, and there 
the birds would lie close, while Ponto pointed and Juno 
backed—that is, if Ponto did not “ runin”! The farmer 
did not get such a large straw-stack, it is true, but when 
the long stubbles were ploughed in, says Stacey, they 
helped to manure the land and keep it warm, There 
were grand broad hedgerows, too, in those days, lovely 
in autumn with bindweed, and dogwood, and spindle- 
wood, and privett, and buckthorn, and beam, and wild 
guelder-rose berries; and later on, in October, when the 
spaniels were brought out, there you could have fine 
fun with the wild pheasants. But modern scientific 
farming has extirpated most of the old hedgerows now, 
though, happily, some fine specimens are still left on 
Stacey’s beat, for his master does not pose as a scientific 
farmer, and is wisely conservative of good old country 
customs, and of the beauties of the old country-side. 

Stacey has a good many things to say about the birds 
and beasts. Those quiet secluded covers, and hedge- 
rows, and delis, still afford a refuge to some interesting 
wild creatures that keepers are unfortunately trained to 
regard as their natural enemies. In particular there is 
a breed of large skew-bald stoats, only Stacey will not 
allow that they are stoats. He, in common with all 
the country-people in these parts, calls them cranes, and 
insists that they are a distinct species. A crane, he says, 
is larger than a stoat, and has a more bushy tail. It is 
avery fierce creature, and when in company with others 
(so say Stacy and the village sages) has been known to 
attack a man. “The present scribe,” as poor Du 
Maurier would have said, knew a man who declared 
that as he was walking along a field-path, a family of 
cranes came squeaking and chattering out of the long 
grass to attack him, whereat he incontinently fled, and 
was pursued by these blood-suckers (he said so, and he 
ought to know) for some distance down an adjoining 
lane. 

Then there is a gruesome story of a keeper, alone 
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in the woods, listening to the working of a ferret in 
a rabbit burrow, with his ear to the hole, when a party 
of these vampire vermin rushed out, and fixing upon his 
throat drank his blood, all his efforts notwithstanding, 
until he died the death. Which story is as well 
authenticated as other stories of vampires, ghouls and 
ghosts, and is implicitly believed in by the country-folk. 

But the curious thing is that White in his immortal 
natural history of Selborne (which is but some nine miles 
distant) tells us that the rustics in his neighbourhood 
maintained that there was a distinct species of blood- 
suckers, neither stoats nor weasels, but creatures smaller 
than weasels, and called by them canes. White says 
that these were only small weasels; but it is at least 
remarkable that the old people of Selborne believed in 
the existence of a small species called canes, while the 
present country-folk of Froxfield assert the existence of 
a large species, called cranes ! 


G. G, 





JOHN RUSKIN. 


“THERE is one sense in which John Ruskin’s loss is 

absolutely irreparable. From the beginning of 
his career to its close, he was often assailed and often 
with justice. His temperament led him to attack, and 
his attack never spared what he deemed to be the 
fallacies of his opponents. His extraordinary energies 
were engaged for the most part in the criticism of art, 
and he was perhaps never really an art critic. 
When he yielded to what was the deeper impulse of his 
nature, and invaded the arena of politics or of social 
philosophy, his passionate grasp of the truth as he saw it 
was sometimes exclusive in its arrogance of conviction ; 
very often, therefore, narrow in its appreciation of the 
views to which it was opposed. But throughout his 
work, he asserted and maintained a mastery over the 
English tongue which perhaps no one of his generation 
has equalled, and no one certainly has surpassed. With the 
single exception of Newman, whose chastity of style 
places him ina race apart, there is hardly a man of our 
time whose mastery of prose can be said to vie with his. 
Great as was the glamour of Carlyle’s persistent 
rhetoric—a glamour that now begins to fade as we per- 
ceive how much of wilful and perverse mannerism is 
slowly eating away the vivid applause of his contempo- 
raries—it may be questioned whether even the author 
of the French Revolution has so swayed and captured 
the ears of his readers. To those who know nothing of 
the mysteries of the literary craft Ruskin’s eloquence 
remains to-day a thing of pure fascination ; while to 
those who have sought to handle our language as 
an artistic weapon, the extraordinary beauty of the 
effects he won stand asa monument for admiring envy. 
He is sometimes quoted as the first and best of word- 
painters, but no critical examination of his work in 
prose can halt with this equivocal tribute to his honour. 
No writer, at least, can ever study a single page of his 
work without being struck at once with the fact that the 
secret of his power rested on something more than mere 
command of language. We may call him a great rhetori- 
cian; but it was not the gift of rhetoric that sufficed of 
itself to weave the spell which he still exercises over all 
who read him. More wonderful than any device in the 
cunning array of the words which he chose to enforce 
his argument is the sinuous strength of structure and 
the fulness of convinced illustration that lie always 
ready to his hand. He had, in fact—and this quality 
none of his critics have sought to deny him—the 
supreme gift of style. And when so much is 
conceded, there is more in the admission than 
many will care to confess. Style in the degree 
found in Ruskin’s writing is no abstract quality 
commanded either by talent or by industry. If and 


where it exists, it denotes some deeper and more vital 


quality that criticism sooner or later is bound to dis- 
cover ; some essential element of genius that it is the 
province of those who come after him to assert and 
establish as his claim to enduring appreciation. 

In Ruskin’s case this task is by no meanseasy. For 
no one who has justly conquered so high a place in our 
literature has left such a record of tangled and unrecon- 
ciled inconsistencies in his varied confessions of faith, 
To the world he is known mainly as an art critic, and 
possibly, of all men of his time—certainly of all writers 
of his time—he has rendered the highest service to art. 
And yet, those who are at pains carefully to collate his 
artistic judgments will often find that he is involved 
in a maze of passionate and sometimes prejudiced 
statements which are frequently unjust and con- 
stantly illogical. But, emerging from these state- 
ments as a bright light from that veil of clouds whose 
changing fashions he so loved to study, there come, as 
the dominant and surviving elements of his genius, his 
love of Nature and his passionate devotion to truth—a 
love of Nature so absorbing that it constantly blinded him 
to the beauty of art—a passion for truth so insistant and 
so exclusive that when his mind was set and bent on one 
set of phenomena, he was blind to the appreciation of 
what for the time lay beyond the scope of his observa- 
tion. In the quality of his mind—as he somewhere 
so confessed it himselfi—he was scientific rather than 
artistic. In the urgent fervour of his temper, grasping 
always by preference the ethical elements of life, he sought 
for conclusions that were religious rather than zsthetic. 
Love of beauty he would perhaps himself have claimed 
before all else, and beauty in life and in Nature he 
was undoubtedly gifted to apprehend. But to beauty in 
art, except in so far as it conformed to his almost 
scientific appreciation of Nature, his mind was not, I 
think, readily sensitive. All great achievement in art 
rests upon a dual base—its comprehensive grasp of the 
realities of Nature, and the power of its author to 
impress upon the facts so chosen the stamp of his own 
personality. The greatest artist is he who can embrace 
the largest area of material fact, and still subordinate 
the whole to the impress of his own spirit. But art 
can never remain a mere statement or re-creation of 
facts not passionately held under the authority of genius ; 
and the fault that arises from the perversion of Nature 
is not greater than that which results from the un- 
informed presentation of mere external truth. If 
we think of Ruskin in his relation to these two 
great cardinal factors of art, we shall find that 
while he was acutely observant of all that makes for 
veracity in representation, he was rarely alert to that 
higher quality which wins for a great work of sculpture, 
or of painting, the right to bear its name. 

And yet the limitation, no less than the force of 
Ruskin’s genius, gave him peculiar authority in our time 
and in our land. At the date when he first began to con- 
cern himself with painting, convention had overridden the 
direct study of Nature to a degree that it is now difficult 
to realise. His efforts in literature did more than could 
be expected of any man not himself employed in 
the practice of art to restore to painting its con- 
science and its dignity. But this was not all. 
Art at all times in our country, whether it be 
literary or pictorial, has been regarded as one of the 
ornaments of life, with little right to share in its serious 
issues. Ruskin can claim the supreme merit of having 
convinced the world to the contrary. He brought to 
the discussion of zsthetic problems a fervour that was 
almost Puritanic, and by the weight of his eloquence, 
springing from the most transparent and deep-seated 
conviction, he led men to perceive that the cultivation of 
beauty was a great factor in the fortunes of a nation ; 
and that the sincerity of its art was no less important 
than the honesty of its life. Perhaps, if his tempera- 
ment had been more entirely artistic, the message he 
bore would not so readily have reached the English 
people. He touched them deeply, because they per- 
ceived, perhaps unconsciously, that they were listening 
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to one whose temperament was not wholly that of an 
artist. His hard Northern grasp of material fact, which 
he applied as a rigid test to every work of art 
that he examined, gave them confidence. His undis- 
guised seriousness of purpose encouraged them to 
believe that the beauty which he proclaimed could no 
longer be relegated to the category of a mere harmless 
accomplishment. Fortunately for his influence with 
this section of his public, the inconsistencies that were 
bred of his passionate temperament went for the most 
part unobserved. They were charmed with his method 
of illustration, captured by the apparently relentless 
logic of his conclusions, and enthralled by his winning 
eloquence. But there was another and more posi- 
tive service that he rendered to English art, which 
can never be forgotten. If Ruskin himself was not 
greatly endowed with the force of the artistic tempera- 
ment, there were, at the time of his appearance in 
literature, those who had already set themselves to 
effect a great revolution in the practice and principles 
of painting. His unrivalled qualities as an advocate 
were employed at a fortunate moment. It was, indeed, 
by a strange irony of fate that he should have embarked 
on his career as a critic, with the almost single purpose 
of upholding the fame of Turner; because, although 
Turner had vindicated again and again his knowledge 
of Nature, the scenic qualities of his invention, to 
which he yielded more and more as his career advanced, 
were such as, in any other artist, Ruskin would have 
been the first to denounce. But the provocation under 
which the great writer set out on his crusade in favour 
of truth matters litthke when we remember that the prin- 
ciples which he was announcing served to encourage a 
group of men whose artistic genius was differently inspired. 
Ruskin’s effort to restore to painting its lost quality of 
veracity in the rendering of Nature was not waged alone. 
There were already in the field of art practical workers 
who understood, even better than he did, the urgent 
need of reviving simplicity in composition and 
design—men who already perceived that no new 
triumph in art was possible until painting had recon- 
quered the modest devotion of an earlier time. And if 
Ruskin greatly aided them by his advocacy it may 
be said with equal truth that but for their efforts his 
authority as a critic would have missed its sanction. 
The gifted group of men who headed the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement were working out for themselves and under 
influences purely artistic those conclusions which 
Ruskin was advocating by more nearly 
scientific. And yet, assuredly they would have waited 
longer for their welcome if they had not been aided at 
every step by the whole tendency of his writing. For 
they needed above all things thé it the public should be 
prepared to look once more upon a work of art, not 
through the misty lenses provided by the accepted con- 
ventions of the schools, but bya direct reference to Nature 


itself. To Nature, which Ruskin loved so ardently and 
so well. There lies the secret of his authority : from that 


springs the vital beauty of his style. For if we quit the 
world of art and take a wider survey of his influence over 
his generation, we must confess that his writings, by their 
quick and full sympathy with Nature, have brought new life 
and delight to countless readers. As in the world of art he 
was in some sense the unconscious forerunner of much 
that has been since achieved, so in the world of literature 
he was the eloquent successor of what had already been 
established, but not widely spread. Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Shelley—these men all had broken new ground in 
their renewed study of the beauties of the outward 
world; and urged by their devotion to Nature, they, too, 
like the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, had sought in the 
literature of the past the impulse of a simpler style. But 
their message had moved ina narrow circle. It was part 
of Ruskin’s task to spread it far and wide, and he 
was splendidly equipped for such a mission. The 
religious force of his character gained for him a hearing 
that would have been denied to the mere poet as to the 
mere painter. The seemingly scientific processes by 


which he impressed every conclusion were fitted to 
convince the most stubborn of our race. And yet the 
views to which he gave such logical expression were so 
passionately held, with a passion that forged for itself out 
of our language a new and splendid eloquence, that his 
words fell upon the public with the authority of a gospel. 
For men and women alike, the world as he painted it 
has become, from his enchantment, endowed with a 
magic light which it owned not till then. Under the 
spell of his writing new beauty has sprung up in 
barren places, and what before was common and 
unobserved has since become a source of delight. Few 
writers, I think, can claim a higher reward from their 
age, and there is no one, however sharply he may 
disagree with any of Ruskin’s conclusions, whether 
artistic or social, who will not concede this tribute to his 
fame. 


J. Comyns Carr, 





FROM ABROAD, 


I. 


TWO POINTS CONCERNING THE WAR. 
CCORDING to men and papers drom England, the 
considerations which weigh with the nation in 
supporting the Government “to the bitter end” of the 
war are chiefly two. First, the belief that there has been 
a conspiracy on the part of Dutch South Africa against 
Britain. Second, the belief that the Republican forces 
wantonly and systematically abuse the usages of warfare. 
As to the “conspiracy,” everybody who knows 
South Africa knows that if the Cape Dutch had 
joined their Republican kinsmen the war would have 
lasted as many years as now it seems likely to last 
months. Everybody who has gone through the Hex 
River passes must know that three or four thousand 
men, shooting with the arms and the ability which 
belong to the Boer, could hold the advance 
through the Old Colony against an army. Less 
broadly, it has been pointed out that even if we 
are to suppose that the Cape Parliament was play- 
ing “ possum” when it gave its gift towards the Navy, 
such acts as Mr. Reitz’s offer to forego the Free 
State Presidentship in favour of that Englishman of 
Englishmen, Sir George Grey, and the offer of the 
Transvaal to send a commando to the assistance of 
our settlers in Rhodesia do not smack of a resolve 
to drive the Briton into the sea. It is always 
asserted that the conspiracy has existed for many 
years past, but only came to a head after the Raid. 
Now, it so happens that after the Raid the Volksraads 
and Governments of both Republics asked Great Britain 
to do away with the Chartered Company and substitute 
for its sinister sway the slower but safer Crown colony 
system. Also, Mr. Kotze, ex-Chief Justice of the 
Transvaal, and now an ardent Jingo, was at that 
time acting as State Secretary of the Republic, 
and he sent a telegram to a prominent member 
of the Cape Parliament, stating that so long as 
the Chartered régime was suffered to remain there would 
be no real peace or confidence in South Africa. In the 
Cape Parliament a motion was also brought forward by 
Mr. Merriman, the present Treasurer-General, asking for 
the revocation of the charter, and it was supported by 
the Bond men, who are now accused of being party to 
the “conspiracy.” Thus we find that the people in 
both Republics and the Cape Colony who are alleged 
to be desirous of driving the English into the sea are 
those who actually asked the Imperial Government to 
make its position in South Africa permanent by directly 
administering Rhodesia. All that the Republics, all 
that the Cape Dutch asked was that we should no longer 
leave in the hands of reckless and unscrupulous specu- 
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lators powers and responsibilities rightly belonging to 
the home Government. 

As to the. abuse of the white flag and kindred 
allegations, it is perhaps a mistake to assume that every 
accusation from the British side is necessarily true, and 
every one from the Boer side necessarily false. The 
Natal Witness relates that after the battle of Colenso, 
when firing had ceased by the main armies, three Boers 
rode out towards the donga where Colonel Bullock and 
his men were. Two of the Boers bore white flags, to 
cover a demand for the surrender of Bullock. ‘“ These 
two Boers,” says the Witness, “ were shot down ”’ by our 
men. Thereupon 400 Boers rode out, and Bullock 
surrendered. It was an accident of course, or at any 
rate a misunderstanding. But suppose it had occurred 
on the other side? The Natal Witness, it may be added, 
artlessly remarked the other day that one way to settle 
the South African question would be to exterminate the 
Dutch ; hence it would be ungenerous to describe it as 
a “pro-Boer” journal. Again, at Magersfontein, the 
Naval Brigade reopened fire during an armistice, and 
Cronje remarked that the English should remember that 
all the mistakes were not on one side. Colonel Winsloe, 
C.B., of the Royal Scots, who was in command of 
Potchefstroom during its siege by the Boers in 1881, says 
in his book dealing with that event :—‘t The Boers are a 
tine, sturdy, manly people, such as I should like to live 
among a class to command respect.” He 
pays more than one distinguished compliment to the 
humanity and kindliness of General Cronje, and writing 
of the final scene, when the Boers drew up in line for 
the British to march out with the honours of war, says, 
“ No troops in any part of the world could have behaved 
more courteously throughout.” This estimate agrees with 
General Buller’s testimony to the Boer’s bravery and 
General White’s to his humanity ; and evidence from 
such quarters is less likely to be biassed than the 
despatches of special correspondents, many of whom in 
the present campaign, it should be remembered, 
although acting for newspapers in England, hold 
permanent appointments with Rhodesian journals 
in South Africa. That in an irregular and undisci- 
plined army such as that of the Boers cases 
arise in which individual burghers hoist improvised 
signals of distress, of which other men even a few yards 
away are ignorant, is most probable. That there are 
cases of deliberate abuse of the white flag is not 
unlikely. Any one who has seen the conditions under 
which Boers exist in some of the more distant tracts of 
the Transvaal—in that terrible Never-Never land of the 
Zoutpansberg, for example—will probably agree with 
me that, after five years of such existence, he would be 
inclined to regard assassination as a comparatively 
venial lapse. But we do not judge a race by a few 
degenerate members. 


A. C. 


Capetown, January 3rd. 





II. 


GERMANY AND THE BUNDESRATH. 
N the Reichstag on the 19th of January, the relations 
between Germany and England were the subject 
ot debate. We in Germany are content with the result, 
I see, however, from the English newspapers, that what 
was said that day was for the most part unfavourably 
received by you, and the existing ill feeling between the 
two countries may possibly have been increased. | 
will endeavour to show from the facts that there is no 
real ground for this reception. 
Neither hatred of England nor Chauvinism formed 
any part of the proceedings. Until quite recently there 





was no political tendency here to oppose England. 
When, therefore, dissensions arose between our naval 


commanders and those of the United States in the 
Philippines, and when difficulties developed in Samoa, 
we recognised with regret a strong inclination in 
England to render our position still more difficult. 
The outbreak of the South African war moreover 
appeared to us to involve a useless shedding of 
blood, as we thought that England might have obtained 
her legitimate claims by peaceful means, And is not the 
band of distinguished Englishmen who hold the same 
opinion constantly increasing? We saw that the 
Chauvinism, which was directed against us in the Philip- 
pines and Samoa, did not shrink from the dangers 
of a serious war, and we felt this force in English 
politics to be a menace to the peace of the 
world. 

At this point Mr. Chamberlain suddenly informed 
us that an alliance between England, the United States 
and Germany existed or was in process of forma- 
tion, whereas a very short time previously the English 
Press had been doing its utmost to increase the 
bitterness between Germany on the one hand and the 
United States and England on the other. And as the 
supporter of both those policies Mr. Chamberlain 
appeared to us to be the inspiring influence. Was it 
nut reasonable to assume that the rapid change from 
irritation to alliance might as quickly be followed by 
an equally rapid return from alliance to irritation? 
Alliances are important only when they are supported 
by the mutual sympathy of the nations which make 
them, and when no doubt can exist as to the good faith 
of the statesmen who form them. I cannot here con- 
sider whether an alliance between England and Germany 
would be per se desirable for both countries ; but one 
thing is certain, that in this instance there was an entire 
absence of the conditions without which alliances are 
merely waste paper, looked on with suspicion by both 
the contracting parties and almost always worthless at 
the decisive moment. And now, when England’s frowns 
had turned to smiles, they turn to frowns again 
through the arrest: of a number of our vessels, and 
above all of vessels flying the Imperial Postal Flag. 
Without wishing to characterise this policy more par- 
ticularly, it seems to us, in its mixture of friendly assur- 
ances and unfriendly acts, to be indefinite, contradictory, 
and, above all, incapable of reviving our strong sympa- 
thies for England which are now suppressed. 

I will not enter into any discussions of international 
law respecting the legal rights of neutrals at sea in 
time of war, the less so because nearly all the decisive 
points are in dispute. As regards the dealings of 
nations with each other, moreover, legal controversies 
play but an unimportant réle. In such cases it is sound 
common sense which is the judge, and however one 
may look at Right of Search, it is a unjustifiable 
when it seriously hinders the trade and commerce of 
neutrals and robs them of their security. I should like 
to ask what England would have done if in a war, let 
us say, between Germany and Switzerland—however 
impossible the case may be—German men of-war were 
to stop English steamers in the Mediterranean or in the 
North Sea. I have chosen Switzerland tor the very 
reason that that country, like the Transvaal, has no sea 
coast, and because in such case also Germany could 
allege that materials of war were being conveyed to 
Switzerland vi@ French or Italian ports. What would 
be the feeling in England? When I put this case I 
consider that we in Germany have been exceptionally 
calm, and I rejoice for the peace of nations that we 
have remainedso. Moreover it has now been proved that 
not a single one of the arrested vessels committed a 
breach of the laws of neutrality. 

The question of material damage which the various 
shipowners and the various private individuals have 
sustained is comparatively of small importance, and that 
can be remedied by compensation, It would, however, 
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be a very much more serious matter should the opinion 
get abroad that it is inadvisable to forward merchandise 
or send persons on German vessels because our flag, 
more than that of other countries, is treated with little 
friendliness by English men-of-war. The prejudice 
which would result to our merchant navy through such 
an opinion might be enormous, and for such damage 
no compensation at all could suffice. 

At the present time these fears have to some 
extent vanished, and we accept without arriére pensée 
the statements of the English Government which Graf 
Biilow was able to communicate to us in the Reichstag, 
and in the interpellation on the arrest of German vessels 
there was no tendency to aggravate the matter in any 
way. All that was demanded was that the strict 
neutrality which Germany is prepared to observe 
should not be received by the English Government 
with an inconsiderate application of the Right of 
Search. 

Mr. Moller, the Deputy in charge of the interpella- 
tion, gave voice to the feelings of the whole House in 
speaking as follows :— 

“In view of the fact that we have maintained our neutrality, 
we are fully entitled to demand that Englishmen should also 
act loyally as regards us. (‘ Hear, hear.’) I feel convinced 
that even though the organs of the English Government have 
shown a want of loyalty, the majority of the English nation 
thinks otherwise. Gentlemen, let us leave national hatreds out 
of the question. Englishmen as men are honourable people, 
who attach great weight to honour, and I have no reason at all 
to attack Englishmen as men (‘ Hear, hear,’ from the National 
Liberals), but I do attack and demand satisfaction from the 
organs of the English Government which have erred so 
greatly 

In the English Press I have remarked two different 
readings of the debate in the Reichstag, with both of 
which I should like to disagree. Some papers reproach 
Germany with being unjustifiably sensitive. I consider 
that opinion to be wrong, but in any case it is a fact 
that this sensitiveness, or I would rather say this 
ill humour, is already deeply fixed in all parties 


here. England will have to reckon with that fact. 
The second interpretation of the proceedings in the 
Reichstag is absolutely erroneous. It is to the 


effect that the debate was merely carried on with a 
certain amount of acidity in order to pave a way for 
the increase of the Navy which is in prospect. The 
increase in the Navy in no way requires to be justified, 
judging from the experiences we have had in Samoa, 
and the arrest of our vessels. These practical demonstra- 
tions have proved to the nation that we do not obtain 
that consideration at sea which we should probably 
enjoy if we were sufficiently strong. Count von Biilow’s 
speech was not therefore dictated by Parliamentary 
tactical considerations, and what he said was in fact 
in accord with German opinion :— 

“ It is just because we are honestly endeavouring to maintain 
good and friendly relations between England and Germany 
that we desire to prevent occurrences which are in a high 
degree calculated to render the maintenance of those relations 
difficult, and it is only possible to maintain those relations on 
the basis of complete equality and mutual consideration.” 
(“ Hear, hear.”) 

The decision as to whether this programme can be 
realized in future does not lie with Germany alone. 
Count von Bilow referred to the “seriousness of the 
whole political situation.” We are perhaps at the 
present time in the face of new international “ con- 
stellations ;” it is the wish even now of a very large 
portion of the German people that they may not lead 
to the permanent enmity of Germany and England, but 
many more blunders must not be made by either one 
side or the other, and the inhabitants and the Press of 
both countries—both in Germany and in England— 
must be cautious. “ Caveant Populi.” 


Pau NATHAN, 


Berlin, January 23rd, 1900, 


A SOCIALIST MINISTER. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR C. W. DILKE, 
BART., M.P. 


| N an able article recently published by THE SPEAKER 

the watchword of “Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform” was still put forward for Liberals. I am one 
of those who fear that it may be regarded as worn out, 
for all tell us that they are for peace, however little we 
may think it favoured by their policy, and all profess to 
support retorm, while they put their own interpretation 
upon the word. As for retrenchment, a good many of 
us are so anxious for fresh expenditure in some directions 
that we can hardly use the word without a good deal of 
explanation, although determined to do all in our power 
to secure that the country shall get full value for the 
money which it spends. 

Our view of Radical policy is that it shall be wider 
and more novel than that which is commonly thought to 
be included in the words “ Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform.” But at all events we desire, in any case, to 
extend the word “ Reform” to those changes in con- 
nection with labour which are more and more in the 
public mind. 

The experiment which has been made by France 
in taking for her Minister of Commerce a Socialist 
orator is one which was certain to have some useful 
lessons for ourselves when examined. It has long been 
the policy of M. Fontaine, the distinguished head of the 
* Direction du Travail” in the Ministry of Commerce, 
to toster trades unionism in France by giving continually 
increased authority to the unions as the natural repre- 
sentatives of labour in all questions in which labour had 
to be dealt with by the Government or in which rela- 
tions between capital and labour had to be strengthened 
or created. How to employ trades unionism, which in 
Latin countries is apt to disappear were it not kept 
alive by unhappy strikes, is the great problem in the 
French labour politician’s mind. M. Fontaine is not a 
politician : he is what we call a permanent official. But 
in the rapid changes of Ministers in Frarce he has had 
to do the best he could to represent a policy. 

In the present Minister of Commerce (M. Millerand) 
M. Fontaine has found an active political head of his 
Department, and M. Millerand’s policy has been to do 
all that was possible by Government action in the 
direction of helping on trades unionism in France and 
assisting it to secure its reasonable demands. 

At an early period in his tenure of office M. 
Millerand made a speech at Lille in which he explained 
his policy, and pointed out that immediately after taking 
office, about the 1st July, he had been able to do much 
for trades unionism in connection with the already voted 
law on accidents, the early operation of which he had 
assisted bya circular preventing arrangements in the 
nature of truck replacing the liability of employers. 
This was the first of a series of remarkable circulars 
issued by M. Millerand as Minister of Commerce, or by 
other Ministries on his suggestion. He had done much 
already before he spoke at Lille to enforce the law of 
1892 on the labour of women, young persons and 
children, and the law of 1893 on the sanitary condition 
of factories and workshops and in dangerous trades. 
M. Millerand pointed out at Lille that under the law of 
1892 there are departmental commissions to watch the 
execution of the law and the working of the inspection. 
M. Millerand had called upon the General Councils of 
Departments, which have the selection of the depart- 
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mental commissions, to place on them a number of 
workmen equal to the number of employers. The 
Commissions had been still-born up to the time, and it 
is evidently the intention of Mr. Millerand only to 
consult them in cases where the Departments have been 
willing to carry out his plan of an equal representation 
of labour. 

At the same time M. Millerand had called to Paris 
all the Inspectors and had asked them to act fully upon 
the laws ; a thing which up to that time had never been 
done in France. He had also determined to have 
workmen sub-inspectors ; the choice of whom would be 
checked by an advisory commission chosen among the 
elected workmen members of the Supreme Council of 
Labour, which assists by its advice the Minister of 
Commerce. This was done by a decree of the 14th 
November last. 

M. Millerand had also taken steps to cause the 
adoption throughout the French Ministries of our Fair 
Wage Resolution, and he has since applied it per- 
missively to all local elective bodies in France. 

When he spoke at Lille M. Millerand had just 
caused the issue of the decree of the 1st September, 
which altered the composition of the Conseil Supérieur 
du Travail. By this decree of the rst September repre- 
sentation upon that Council was given to the Trades 
Unions proportionately to the numbers of their members. 
Within his office M. Millerand had reorganised his 
Ministry and increased the authority of the Direction 
of Labour, thus giving fresh importance within the 
Ministry to Labour questions. Since his speech at Lille 
he has brought about a far closer application of the 
law of the goth April, 1898, on the responsibility for 
accidents, has caused the insertion of minimum-wage 
provisions and of maximum-hour provisions in all 
contracts made directly with the State, and has directed 
local authorities to draw up price lists in all depart- 
ments of labour for every portion of the soil of France. 
M. Millerand by a circular of the 14th October called 
attention to the system of child slavery existing in 
certain orphanages and philanthropic establishments 
“carried on under cover of the principles of charity ;” 
it being pointed out in the circular how often the 
inspectors have found difficulty in seeing everything 
within such establishments and how essential it is that 
surprise visits shall be paid to them. He has substi- 
tuted a rule favourable to labour views for the pseudo- 
military discipline previously in force in the technical 
schools of France : all of which may be found recorded 
by those who have the patience to wade through the 
documents, as I have done, in the Bulletin de l’Office 
du Travail and in the Bulletin de I'Inspection du 
Travail, which are both of them published regularly by 
the Ministry of Commerce. Since M. Millerand has 
been in office there have been also published by the 
Department special handbooks, in “ October,” on the 
French legislation applicable to the regulation of labour, 
and, on the 20th October, on accidents legislation. 

There are three publications in France which give 
regularly matter of great interest to the labour world ; the 
two which I have named, and the review of the Museé 
Sociale, The Bulletin de I’ Inspection du Travail is technical, 
being meant chiefly for the inspectors ; an the Bulletin de 
l Office du Travail is more general, being meant mainly 
for employers and employed. From the numbers of the 
Bulletin del Office du Travail, published since M. Millerand 
has been in office, we find (as might be expected) that 
there has been a rapid increase of the numbers of 
trades unionists in France. There was for a moment 
an increase of strikes, but the strikes were owing to the 


new law on labour accidents, which produced the 
overwhelming majority of the strikes themselves, and 
far more than accounted for the increase in their 
number, The decrees of August on the Fair Wage 
Resolution, and the circular as to the use to be made 
of the Exhibition of this year in the interest of 
the trades’ unions, are duly set forth in the more general 
of the two publications I have named. The decree of 
the roth August on Fair Wage in Contracts is well worth 
reading. It is far more favourable to trades unionism 
than is ourown Fair Wage Resolution. It refers the 
authorities directly to the trades unions for informa- 
tion on behalf of labour, and to organisations of 
employers on behalf of capital. Indicating the drawing- 
up of price lists it expressly deals with the important 
point which was the cause of the last Committee 
of the House of Commons upon the _ subject, 
the dispute between the engineers and _ three 
London firms of employers as to the employment of too 
large a number of boys or “ improvers ” at low wage, or 
doing the work properly to be done by skilled men. 
The decree is accompanied by a whole series of other 
decrees and reports which are also of some interest. 

The report to the President of the Republic, dated 
ist September, on the reorganisation of the Council of 
Labour gives a full account of the working of the 
Council, and will be found in the number of the Bulletin 
de I’'Inspection du Travail which is called “ 3 and 4” of 
1899. Under the decree no one can be elected to the 
Council who is less than twenty-five years of age. But 
there is no other condition of eligibility, and women are 
directly declared eligible. The members of the Council 
are paid ten or twelve francs a day during the sittings, 
according to whether they reside or do not reside in the 
Department of the Seine, and those who do not have 
also their travelling expenses. 

Many of the difficulties which are found to exist in 
France are common to ourselves. In some points we 
are in advance. In others we are behind. In the 
allowing miners’ delegatgs to officially visit mines we are 
in advance, and a Bill to establish in France the British 
system is now pending between the two Houses, On 
the other hand, in the fair wage matter we are behind, 
the French in imitating us having, as has been shown, 
gone far beyond our precedent. The logical French 
mind would never tolerate the refusal by the Admiralty, 
in the case of Deptford, of the labour conditions which 
the War Office has accepted in the case of Woolwich, 
and the desire to regularise and equalise salaries and 
conditions under similar circumstances throughout 
France is obvious in all the circulars. In respect of 
notification of accidents the French law is fairly good, 
but an enormous amount of difficulty has been found in 

ecuring its full application. Apparently some of 
the inspectors in France are below our average, 
although many of them are fully qualified. There is one 
great difference, however, between ourselves and the 
French in the application of the acciderts law, and of 
all laws relating to industry. The Courts in England 
refuse to take the slightest notice of promises made and 
explanations given in Parliament, whereas in France the 
Courts in applying, for example, the accidents law take 
account of Ministerial declarations and circulars,a matter 
which is of considerable importance to labour, and 
which has the effect of discouraging litigation upon 
trifles. I should add a word of caution to those 
who study the French law on Labour Accidents, 


10th April, 1898, that they must also read with it 
several other laws and especially that of 30th June, 
1899, on Accidents in Ryral Labour, and the decree 
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of the same date which was the first signed by 
M. Millerand eight days after he came into power. 
There should also be read the circular of the Minister of 
Public Works (also a Socialist), M. Baudin, counter- 
signed by M. Millerand, which applies to mines (which 
in France, belonging as they do to the State, are under 
the Public Works Department, and not under the 
Ministry of Commerce) the same principles as_ those 
contained in the circulars of the other Department. In 
the later publications of the same year we find that M. 
Fontaine, encouraged by his Minister, is doing for labour, 
in the Bulletin de l’Office du Travail, what is done for 
the English-speaking world by Columbia University and 
by the Johns Hopkins University, in publishing matter 
of great interest to labour, the publication of which, 
however, is not required by official necessity. 

We come to a subject in which M. Millerand has, 
unfortunately, been unduly timid, if not actually reac- 
tionary, in his policy. I refer to the recent debate, at 
Christmas, on the hours of labour of children, female 
young persons and women in industrial establishments. 
The law of the 2nd November, 1899, had provided for 
children under sixteen a ten-hours’ maximum ; for young 
persons from sixteen to eighteen maxima of sixty hours 
a week, and eleven hours a day; and for women a 
maximum eleven-hours’ day. The law had not been 
thoroughly enforced. By a circular of the 13th Septem- 
ber, to inspectors, the Minister had insisted on the 
universal observance of the law and on prosecutions to 
enforce it, but at the same time had asked the inspectors 
for their opinion as to whether the difficulties in applying 
the ten-hour law had continued to be as great as they 
had been in previous years. France has a twelve-hour 
maximum for adults: that is, prescribes the extreme 
limit of the labour even of men. But in practice it has 
been found in “ mixed” factories that the maximum 
hours of the most protected class tend, of course, to be 
the maximum for the whole factory: and it has always 
been stated by the manufacturers that the existence of 
several different maxima throws insuperable difficulties 
in their way. 

The facts with regard to the extent of the applica- 
tion of the hours laws are fully set forth in the report of 
the Supreme Commission of Labour to the President 
of the Republic for the year 18 8, all the necessary 
extracts from which are contained in the Bulletin de 
Office du Travail of October last. The document is 
of the highest interest. 

On the 21st October a fresh circular was sent, this 
time to the Préfets of Departments, again stating that the 
law must be enforced, but that M. Millerand had received 
deputations of manufacturers who had proved to him 
the impossibility of suddenly modifying in their factories 
the conditions of labour which had been tolerated. 
They had been asked to state within a fortnight the time 
which in their opinion was necessary before the law 
could be fully enforced. In this way the Department, 
terrified by the storm which it had raised, led up to a 
temporary further suspension of thelaw. On the 5th 
November a new circular was sent round, and the Minister 
announced that employers would be allowed up to 
January ist, 1900, to come into line, and that on 
that date prosecutions would begin. In December, 
however, it became known that the matter was to be 
settled by the Parliament: a surrender was in the air. 

My complaint of M. Millerand is not that he yielded to 
his colleagues and to the majority, but that he yielded 
as if he agreed, or as if he liked it, when he ought, for 
the sake of the impression to be produced upon the 
national mind, to have yielded only with the worst of 


grace. It seems to me, I confess, that this was one of 
the occasions when the kind of speech that Mr. Balfour 
addresses to the Conservative majority with regard to 
any matter in which he does not share their prejudices 
might advantageously have been made by the Socialist 
Minister. The main proposal of the Government was 
that the twelve-hours maximum for men should be 
reduced to eleven hours, and the ten-hours maximum 
for boys raised to the same scale; eleven hours to be 
the rule all round in “ mixed” factories. M. Millerand 
was attacked by the philanthropists and by some of the 
Socialists. He was in the hands of the manufacturing 
majority and of his colleagues, and he failed to make it 
clear, as Sir John Gorst would have done, that his 
sympathies were with those who attacked him. He has 
been gallantly defended by his cultivated and eloquent 
friend Jean Jaurés in the Socialist Press, and M. Jaurés 
has gone so far as to say that the new law as voted 
marks “the greatest progress in labour legislation in the 
last fifty years ;” although he admits “that it may have 
seemed painful to our friends that the legal day of the child 
should have been raised from ten to eleven hours.” The 
gain—if indeed the new law is enforged—is that “ adult 
male labour is now stopped at the end of the eleventh 
hour. . . . The first serious attempt since 1848 to 
diminish the length of the man’s day.” Inspection, M. 
Jaurés thinks, will be easy now that the day has been 
unified for all classes. It must be remembered, however, 
that as voted the hours of labour of men are only 
lowered in factories where either women or children are 
employed. The law goes on to provide that in four 
years the day is to be reduced to ten-and-a-half hours, 
and in six years to ten hours. But will the new law be 
enforced any more than was the other ; and will the 
manufacturers be content to abstain from repeating what 
has been in fact a great practical victory on their part— 
the power to work children eleven hours instead of ten ; 
for the law was, in fact, here and there, and sometimes, 
enforced, and might have been universally enforced at 
any time ? 

On the whole, however, as I do not like to end with 
words of blame, I must repeat that M. Millerand in his 
present office has already rendered immense service to 
the world of labour. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WAR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The donors of the hospital ship when the’ 
christened it the Maine no doubt thought that the 
were paying court to the Americans at the expense o 
Spain. But in fact they were rather pricking th 
American conscience. The charge against the Spaniard 
of having blown up the Maine was used by Presiden 
McKinley and his party to influence the people an 
goad them to a war to which otherwise, as any one wh 
was on the spot can testify, they were not inclined 
Having served that purpose the charge was allowed t 
drop. No more is now heard of the monument whic! 
was to be erected ta the crew of the Maine. 

Few things are more certain than that the Main 
was blown up by the ignition of the coal in one of he 
bunkers. The same accident has happened to thre 
American vessels since, one of them commanded by th 
same captain as the Maine, though in these cases th: 
vessels were saved. Nothing is more certain than tha 
the Maine was not blown up by the Spaniards, wh 
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would have been mad in thus providing the Cuban rebels 
with a most fermidable ally. 

Spain tendered arbitration. President McKinley 
refused it, giving no reason, though he had reason 
enough, for his refusal. He preferred an exclusively 
American Commission, which examined only American 
witnesses. He has since, with Havana in his hands, 
had full means of investigation, of which he has made 
no use. 

It may be thought safe to trample on the honour of 
Spain. She is at present, no doubt, one of those 
“decayed nations” which Jingoism marks as its prey. 
Yet she has in her, if she can get down to them, the 
sources of regeneration ; and she may again become a 
Mediterranean Power. Her enmity in that case is more 
sure than the friendship of Washington. 


Yours faithfully, 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Rome, January 19, 1900. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—I had been for some weeks engaged to speak at a 
Liberal meeting in North London on the 24th inst. When it 
came to settling the topics of speeches, I was informed by our 
candidate that, as public opinion was sharply divided on the 
subject of the war, I had better confine myself to domestic 
politics. 

Under these circumstances I felt bound to write the 
enclosed letter. 


Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


My dear , | write with reference to your meeting 
on the 24th, which I had hoped toattend. At this moment the 
war so entirely overshadows every other subject that I should 
have felt constrained to speak about it. We are sacrificing 
our most valuable and best-loved lives; we are adding 
incalculably to our prospective taxation, and we are bringing 
within measurable distance the disgrace and calamity of con- 
scription. All this is, in my judgment, due to the insatiable 
greed of South African financiers working through the arrogant 
folly of the Colonial Secretary. 

This being my profound conviction, I could not, in 
common honesty, withhold it from my hearers ; and as I under- 
stand that the avowal of it at your meeting would cause you 
embarrassment, I feel that I had better defer my visit till a 
less contentious time. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In order to qualify the abhorrence with whiclt the 
South African war is regarded by many thoughtful people, 
a theory is being again put forward that war acts in some way 
upon nations as a moral and spiritual regenerator. The 
claim is made in such vague terms that it is difficult to grapple 
with it, but, so far as can be ascertained, the beneficial results 
are assumed to be: (r) War forces a nation to overcome 
temptations to luxury and excess ; (2) war induces a nation to 
forget its internal grievances, and knits it together in the 
‘trong bond of 2 common interest and a common effort ; 
(3) war brings a nation to feel its dependence upon God, and 
strengthens the faith which in securer times has been ready 
to die. 

Now it is not difficult to check this theory by historical 
facts in the case of the great struggle with France in which 
England was engaged a century ago, and which terminated 
in 1315. 

t. Were luxurv and profligacy at that time in any abeyance 
atall? The answer is that this was the time of the Regency, 
and unless all contemporary testimony is at fault, war had 
not done much for its morality or simplicity. Where in 
English history shall we find a more shameful picture than 
that of the House of Commons, a few years before dignified 
by the presence of Pitt and Burke, descending to devote days 
of its time to the congenial sport of chaffing the mistress of 
a Royal Duke—the Commander-in-Chief of our armies—as io 
os bribes she had been accepting to secure preferment for 
officers ? 


. Was England, after twenty years of war, more united 
in herself than in our later and more peaceful times? Turn 
over the Statute books for the few years after the war and you 
will find one savage act after another directed against sedition, 
all testifying that never had the peril of civil war appeared so 
imminent or so great. When the landing of the French was 
being prepared for in Suffolk, Arthur Young wrote that such 
was the distress and disaffection that he did not know which 
side the country people would take. A few years earlier, 
Lady Stanley wrote from Newcastle, “It is very doubtful 
whether the keelmen and pitmen will assist the French or us 
in Case of a landing.” 

3. Will the religious condition of England in 1815 bear 
comparison with its religious condition after a long period of 
peace?) Who that has read the memoirs describing the con- 
dition of the Church of England for a generation before the 
Oxford Movement, or who has talked with those whose 
memories go back to the end of the great war, can have a doubt 
as to the answer of this question? 

Turning to the time of the Crimean War it is instructive 
to find Lord Shaftesbury, himself a supporter of that war, 
writing on February 28th, 1855 :— 

“ The selfishness, the meanness, the love of place and salary, 
the oblivion of the country, of man’s welfare and God's 
honour, have never been more striking and terrible than at 
this crisis.” 

It may be mentioned that the substance of this letter 
appeared in the Spectator in September, 1870, but that that 
journal declines to find room for it now. 


Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH STURGE. 


Birmingham, January 22, 1g00. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Some of your readers, no doubt, in common with 
myself, have felt it difficult to listen, with any degree of devout 
feeling to the prayer read in our established churches, Sun- 
day after Sunday, wherein our troops are described as 
“ having gone forth for the relief of the oppressed and the 
maintenance of equal justice,’ &c. A document of a very 
different character—not so well known in this country as it 
deserves to be, but also not unsuitable to the present crisis, is 
the Collect drawn up by the late Bishop of Natal, for use 
during the continuance of the Zulu War. It may (or may not) 
be remembered that March 12th, 1879, was “appointed by 
authority to be kept as a day of humiliation and prayer, in 
consequence of the great disaster at Isandhlwana :” and the noble 
sermon preached by Bishop Colenso, on the text, “ What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ?”—is still remembered by 
many colonists. He was not content with vague reference to 
drunkenness, profanity and remissness in going to church, 
which (however great their significance as indicating a wrong 
state of things in general) have no direct bearing on the 
matter in hand—but asked, “ Have we then been ‘ doing justly 
in the past?” and answered the question thus :— 

“What colonist doubts that what has led directly to this Zulu 
War and thus to the late great disaster has been the annexation 
of the Transvaal, by which, as the Boers complain, we came 
by stealth, ‘as athief in the night ; and deprived them of their 
rights and took possession of their land. We all know that 
while the Secretary of State on April 23, 1877, was saying in 
his place in the House of Lords that ‘as to the supposed threat 
of annexing the Transvaal, the language of the Special Com- 
missioner had been greatly exaggerated,’ it had already been 
annexed on April 12 under a issued months before by 
himself.” ‘ 

I might give fuller extracts—in fact, it would be most 
desirable to reprint the whole sermon just now, but cannot 
forbear trespassing so far on your space as to give one more 
quotation, applicable, with a slight difference, to present 
circumstances :— 

“T say that, with the very possibility of such feelings having 
impelled the Zulu King to send this message . . . if we 
would walk humbly with God and put our trust in Him and 
not in the god of force—we are bound to meet the Zulu King 

on the way when he comes with a prayer for peace . 

to show him that we Christians trust more in our strength 
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Divine, as a just and merciful nation, than in mere military— 
and having done this to leave the rest with God.” 
I am, yours, &c., 
A. WERNER. 
January 17th, rgoo, 


THE LEADERSHIP OF LIBERAL IMPERIALISM. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—It is now somewhat more than a year since the 
resignations of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley 
made manifest on the surface those “cross-currents” which 
had previously been running in concealed channels ; and those 
of us who have contended that their action was justified, and 
who thought that it was better to fight for unpopular principles 
than to hunt for popularity, are perhaps entitled to inquire 
what sort of leadership has been offered us by those at the 
head of the section that takes the other view. 

Two striking speeches by Liberal Imperialist leaders 
rather forcibly recall themselves to my memory : and since 
they are of considerable assistance in forming an estimate of 
the foresight of what claims to be “sane Imperialism,” I 
venture to recall them to your readers’ memories also. 

The first is a speech made by Sir Edward Grey to the 
Eighty Club at Oxford on February 25th, 1899. The date has 
an importance of its own, for it was the day following Mr. 
Morley’s declaration in the House of Commons that the issue 
at the next General Election would probably be expenditure. 
Sir Edward Grey recognised no indebtedness ; but sheltering 
himself behind some recent articles of the Times, he also 
declared that “we must do our utmost to prevent” the con- 
tinued growth of expenditure ; and he especially urged that 
Liberals must not set their hearts on any expensive reforms. 
No; but what the Liberal grudged to reform at home, the 
Imperialist granted gladly to aggression abroad. Thus do the 
ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine of Imperial expansion eat 
up the well-favoured and fat-fleshed kine of domestic reform. 

But Sir Edward Grey made another point :— 

“We are against further territorial expansion in Africa. 

We are all agreed upon that I trust we shall make 

that policy of having no further territorial expansion in Africa 


an efficient and successful one. There is no question that we 
agree upon that.” 


Unfortunately Sir Edward Grey has since helped to 
create the disagreement amongst us that did not then exist ; 
he has gone back on the contract, and embarked on a new 
movement of expansion; and, as he seems only to have 
declared, a little over-emphatically, a mere pious opinion not 
designed for the guidance of action, we know not how many 
more times he may invite us to accelerate an increase of 
expenditure that “we must do our utmost to prevent,” in 
order to carry out a policy of African expansion against which 
we are all in agreement. 

I turn to the other deliverance—a speech by Lord 
Rosebery at the Civil Service dinner in May of last year. 
Lord Rosebery was good enough to “prick a bubble”—the 
opinion that the growth of our Empire (apart from India) is 
largely responsible for the increase of our military and naval 
expenditure. But did Lord Rosebery prick this “ bubble,” or 
his own reputation? Those of us who said at the time that 
no declaration could have been better or worse calculated 
than his, apart from its falsity, to inflame the irresponsible 
Imperialist spirit ; and who by saying it had to answer for 
some minor perturbations and “cross-currents” in our own 
localities, may perhaps claim to be justified to-day, when we 
are told on all hands, in smooth euphemism, that Imperialism 
now necessitates an entire reorganisation of our military 
system—which means in plain, English that “Statesmen” 


have led a nation, ingeniously blindfolded by Lord Rosebery,’ 


within measurable distance of the precipice of compulsory 
military service. Perhaps Lord Rosebery’s utterance will 
soon be allowed finally to take the high rank it always 
deserved among the teachings of the “ new patriotism.” 

Not very seductive are the temptations held out to us to 
betray the old watchword: “Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform.” 

Faithfully yours, 
HAROLD STONER. 
18, Regency Square, Brighton, 
January 15th, 1900, 


REVIEWS, 
LEXICON TOTIUS ANGLICITATIS. 
A New ENGLisH Dictionary. On Historical Principles. Edited 
by Dr. James A. H. Murray. GLass-coACH—GRADED. By 


Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Oxon. I—IN. By Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 


THESE two double sections of the great dictionary—which, at 
the present rate of progress, should be completely published 
in eighteen or twenty years from now—belong to the fourth 
and the fifth volume of the work respectively ; another double 
section presumably will fill up the gap between them, but the 
section announced for April is a further instalment of I. 
Among the six thousand and some hundreds of words 
(excluding obvious combinations) which are noticed, explained 
and illustrated in the two last fascicules are many words of 
particular importance in our vocabulary, others presenting 
remarkable interest by their etymology and the development 
of their meanings, and several which may serve to illustrate 
the methods and point of view adopted by Dr. Murray and 
his associates. 

The elaborate articles devoted to such words as go, idea 
and its derivatives, if and in (the preposition and adverb) are 
monuments of industry and discrimination, and on the whole 
of lucidity and terseness. Is it captious to regret that Mr. 
Bradley should have made no remark here upon the changes 
that have taken place in the last century in the choice of the 
two auxiliaries to the verb “to go”? At the risk of repeating 
what has been already said under the head of the verbs “to 
be” and “to have,” it would have been well to indicate the 
usual compeund tenses of our principal verb of motion. But 
there is not even a reference to the earlier articles in which 
this question is discussed. The list of idiomatic phrases in 
which “go” is employed in various senses appears to be 
exceedingly complete and not unnecessarily long. The 
article idea is quite admirable for its definitions. The word 
seems first to have been used in an English work in 1563 
under the erroneous form idaea ; but idee from the French is 
as old as Lydgate. Dr. Murray pronounces “idee” “ obso- 
lete except in vulgar use,” of which he quotes an example 
from the Biglow Papers ; but whatever may be true of Lowell, 
it is hard to believe the vulgar “idee” is a survival of the old 
word, or anything but a mere modern mispronunciation of 
“idea” which happens to coincide with the earlier form. 
Of the long treatise on if the only ill thing that can be said is 
that it fails to settle the great modern “if” question—the 
question of construction :— 

“ The indicative after if implies that the speaker expresses no 
adverse opinion as to the truth of the statement in the clause ; 
it is consistent with his acceptance of it. . . . . The sub- 
junctive after if implies that the speaker guards himself from 
endorsing the truth or realization of the statement ; it is con- 
sistent with his doubt of it.” 

3ut how about such sentences as this :—“I shall be very 

much surprised if he comes”? Dr. Murray, by the way, has 
no use for the “conditional mood.” The articles on the word 
ill, substantive, adjective and adverb, are very important. 
This word, of Norse stock, has no apparent connexion with 
evil, which it has ousted so largely. It is pleasant to observe 
that Dr. Murray makes a useful protest against the use of a 
hyphen with the groups “ ill humour,” “ ill breeding,” &c. 

Gnome, goal, golf, goodyear, gospel, imp, are some of the 
words included in these sections, of which the derivation is 
especially worth studying. The first of these words has long 
been supposed to be an invention of Paracelsus: Mr. Bradley, 
who considers the old alchemist’s expressions suggest that the 
word existed before him, proposes ynvépuog, earth-dweller, as 
a possible original. It is certainly a plausible etymology. He 
disagrees with the philologists who have connected “ goal” 
with the French “gaule,” a pole—itself, by the way, of 
uncertain origin, but most probably derived from the Gothic 
valus: neither the forms nor the senses give any colour to 
this identification ; but Mr. Bradley cannot make any new 
suggestion with confidence. He seems certainly right in 
rejecting the old etymology of “goodyear” (“What the good 
year?” &c.), which reposed on the mythical foundation of 4 
non-existent French word goujére ; and his explanation of the 
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form “gospel” is admirably clear. The phrase God spel = 
evangelium passed at an early stage from the Anglo-Saxon 
into several Germanic tongues in forms which show that the 
ambiguity of the first word had caused the phrase to be 
mistaken for a compound Godspel = divina relatio. Golf is a 
difficult word. The Dutch kolf, “a club,” is an unsatisfactory 
original, both because of the & and also because it seems 
never to signify the game itself. Mr. Bradley mentions a 
dialectical Scottish gowf, “a blow with the open hand ”— 
in which one is sorely tempted to see a connection 
with “cuff” or with colaphus, in spite of the c. Imp is 
interesting both in form and meaning. It meant first a graft, 
then a scion; from “child” to “child of the evil one” isa 
curious step; but from the latter signification it passed 
undoubtedly to the modern use—‘a young devil.” Dr. 
Murray recites the earliest English forms and compares the 
modern German and Swedish. “French enfe is ultimately 
from the same source.” The French enfe is admittedly 
derived from the Greek tupura through the Latin emputa, 
®emp'ta ; from Dr. Murray's expression one would suppose he 
dissented from this etymology, but under the verb “to imp” 
he confirms it. Dr. Murray's account of the adjective implicit 
is very full, and shows among other things how old is the 
inaccurate use of the word in the acceptation “ unqualified.” 

In the section I—IN the proportion of obsolete words is 
nearly 30 per cent.; a great many belong to the class of 
compounds in i- (German ge-) : 

“In southern English these survived in large numbers to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; the few that were retained 
in the fifteenth century were usually spelt with y-, in which 
guise y-clad, y-clept, and a few others have been handed down 
by the Elizabethan archaists. As this is the form in which the 
prefix is known to modern readers, it might have seemed 
proper to relegate all these obsolete compounds to Y, but this 
would really have been to falsify their history, since the great 
majority are only found with 7-, not having survived to the era 
of the y- spelling.” 

These sections do not appear to register a greater number of 
solecisms and barbarisms than their predecessors ; and it would 
at any rate be useless to discuss, at this date, the scope and 
the ideals of this Jexicon tolius Anglicitalis. It was not intended 
to be classical, to settle the good usage and prescribe the ill : 
it was simply to be a colossal register of every word, every 
acceptation, and every construction whatever that people 
have ever used in English speech, illustrated by extracts from 
the best and the worst authors indifferently. To this ideal it 
is not possible to attain perfectly. Brief is the life of slang 
words and slovenly phrases, and lexicography, at least on this 
scale, is long ; decency also had to be considered. But of Dr. 
Murray's and Mr. Bradley's catholicity, as displayed in these 
sections, you may form some notion from the circumstance 
that they find space to illustrate each of the pleasing com- 
pounds go-aheadilive, go-aheadiliveness, go-aheadedness, go- 
aheadishness, go-aheadism, go-aheadity, and go-ahcadness ; and 
the fashionable use of the expression “of that ilk,” to signify 
“of that sort,” is duly recorded. 

Every succeeding instalment of this immense work 
accentuates certain anomalies in Dr. Murray’s phonological 
system, which is one of its most important features. As the 
first thoughtful classification of the sounds actually heard in 
ordinary educated speech that had been attempted in an 
English dictionary, his “key to the pronunciation” deserved 
respect ; but its shortcomings do not seem to have attracted 
much attention. Itis in some instances over-subtle, suggesting 
distinctions which do not exist, and in others undiscriminat- 
ing; nor can the standard of pronunciation, so far as it is 
consistent, be identified with that which has long been 
accepted—the speech of educated Englishmen of the south 
and middle of England. To be more particular: when is 
pronounced wen by Scotsmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, English- 
men of the North and a few affected Southrons : the rest say 
wen, If the Northern and Celtic standard is to be set up, 
there is no excuse for reversing the r’s in farther, to show that 
that consonant is virtually or absolutely suppressed. People 
who say iwen sound the rs in farther. It seems we are 
expected to utter different vowel-sounds when we say curl 
and when we say earth ; and different vowel-sounds again 
when we pronounce the last syllable of nation and the last 
syllable of amazon. The ai in Isaiah is not identical, accord- 
ing to Dr. Murray's symbols, with the i in bind, The i in 


vanity he classes under the “obscure” vowels and severs from 
the iin sit. Hero he marks as “hiro”; but in the South of 
England at all events the i sound is not heard in this word. 
It is pronounced (adopting Dr. Murray's symbols) either as 
“hiro” or as if it were written Ayur-o. Finally Dr. Murray 
believes that the last vowel-sound of survey is identical with 
the é of the French word affaché, and that o in hero is the o of 
the French word mode ! 


PF. ¥. &. 





THE MIGHTY DEAD IN W. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL B1oGRAPHY. Volume LXI. Whichcord— 
Williams. London : Smith, Elder. 


Mr. ZANGWILL in an essay on the influence of names once 
propounded the theory that there was some subtle connection 
between a man’s nature and the letters in the title by which 
he was known to the world. Publishers, if I remember right, 
always tended to an “n” in their names, while authorship was 
usually betrayed by an “r.” Unless some such conceit be 
admitted, there are undoubted disadvantages in the alpha- 
betical arrangement of books of reference, whatever be the 
practical advantages of the method. It seems incongruous to 
find John Wilkes side by side with St. Wilfrid of York, or to 
pass without a break from the funeral of William Wilberforce 
to the baptism of John Wildbye, the greatest of English 
madrigal composers. The conscientious reviewer at last 
begins to sympathise with the feelings of Sir Walter Scott's 
gardener, who started reading Johnson's dictionary in the 
library at Abbotsford and on being asked how he liked the 
book replied, “Well, yon’s vera pretty stories but they're 
unco’ short.” But in the present volume, as in its 
predecessors, not only are the less known names ade- 
quately treated but several biographies of greater length 
appear, which deserve to be studied for their own sake, 
independently of their value as parts of a monumental work 
of reference. Thus it is interesting to compare what Professor 
Newton has to say of Gilbert White with Grant Allen’s memoir 
in the new edition of “the only work on natural history that 
has attained the rank of an English classic.” Professor Ward 
contributes a detailed account of William III., with a par- 
ticularly full and admirable bibliography annexed, and one of 
the most valuable of the longer articles is Mr. Rigg’s essay on 
Wilkes. 

The names which ‘take up most space in the volume 
are White and Williams. The former muster forty-eight, 
thirteen of whom are theologians, while only one is a woman. 
Among them is Kirke White, the youthful poetaster 
whom Southey believed to be a poet and who died of 
overwork at Cambridge almost before he came of age. 
Byron lamented his death in “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” and told Dallas that “setting aside his 
bigotry, he surely ranks next to Chatterton.” Few would 
be found to echo that verdict now, and it is astonishing to 
learn that in sixteen years his Remains, which Southey edited, 
passed through ten editions. Mr. Leslie Stephen tells the 
curious history of Blanco White, Spanish priest and Oriel 
Father, the close friend of Whately, and the disciple of Dr. 
Martineau, who “explained the use of the breviary to Pusey 
and Froude,” and was nearly assassinated for supporting the 
independence of the Spanish colonies in America. Others of 
the tribe are Anthony White, the doctor, who narrowly escaped 
being reported to the College of Surgeons for daring to operate 
for hip-disease ; John White, the Elizabethan Bishop of Win- 
chester, who after the death of Mary, when preaching before 
the new Queen, tactlessly observed “Melius est canis vivus 
leone mortuo,” in consequence of which observation he was 
summoned before the Council, and “after a good admonicion 
geven him, was sett at lyberty and discharged ;” and finally 
“Century” White, the Puritan lawyer, Laud’s enemy, whose 
virtues are recorded in the Temple Church in the couplet :— 

“ Here lyeth John, a burning shining light, 
His name life actions were all White.” 

The Whiteheads form another interesting family. The 
list begins with Charles, the author of Richard Savage, whose 
chief claim to immortality arises from the fact that when he 
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refused to write for Messrs. Chapman and Hall a humorous 
story in monthly parts he recommended his friend Dickens 
for the work and thereby brought about Pickwick Papers. 
George Whitehead, the Quaker, who played so prominent 
a part in obtaining the Act of Toleration, is followed by his 
less-known contemporary John, also a Quaker, who spent a 
large part of his life in prison. Then comes John Whitehead, 
Wesley s biographer ; and Professor Ward closes the list with 
two versifiers of that name—Paul, the disreputable satirist, 
whom Churchill denounced and than whom Johnson “ would 
not take less” for his London; and William, the poet- 
laureate, whom Churchill apostrophised as “ Dulness’ and 
Method’s darling son” and whose birthday odes Johnson 
thought worse than Cibber’s, for “grand nonsense 1s 
insupportable.” 

There is hardly space to speak of Whittington (whose cat, 
it appears, must be given up as a myth), of Whitaker, the 
Almanack maker, or of Whiston, the translator of Josephus 
(who was convinced that the Tartars were the lost tribes, and 
was perhaps the original of the Vicar of Wakefield). Politicians 
are fewin the volume, but a particularly interesting life is 
that of Samuel Whitbread, the supporter of Fox and impeacher 
of Melville, whose Poor Law proposals in 1807 and peace policy 
in 1814 are often forgotten while his brewing and his rebuild- 
ing of Drury Lane are remembered. The biography, by the 
way, omits to mention Rejected Addresses, where his name 
continually recurs, especially in the glorious parody of Cobbett. 

Mr. Sidney Lee’s great task is nearing completion. Begun 
in 1885, four volumes a year have appeared without a break 
ever since, and now that Zachariah Williams is disposed of 
two more volumes will be sufficient for the Woods, the 
Wordsworths and the Youngs. On July rst, therefore, the 
slowly growing row of books should be complete. And then, 
I suppose, will begin an appendix for those who did not see fit 
to die until the editor had finished their initial letter. 





A NAVAL PHILOSOPHER. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN, AND OTHER ARTICLES. By 
Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. Navy. London: Sampson Low. 


It was a happy idea on the part of Captain Mahan to rescue 
these fugitive pieces from various American magazines and 
the columns of the Times, and ensure their permanent existence 
in a single volume. For they must be read together, in spite 
of their having no ostensible connection or sequence of treat- 
ment, written as they have been at various times during the 
last eighteen months, if only for the obvious reason that all of 
them, including the papers on the “ Peace Conference” and 
“Current Fallacies on Naval Subjects,” have a common origin 
in the war with Spain. 

It is a strange coincidence that the close of the old 
century should have witnessed the spectacle of the two great 
English-speaking nations both engaged in war against weaker 
adversaries for reasons which the rest of mankind have not 
been slow to characterise as hypocritical. In the one case the 
victor’s fighting powers were severely taxed, but the simul- 
taneous extinction of Spain’s misrule and of her colonial 
empire was the cue for America’s entry on that Weltbiihne to 
which her own policy of seclusion had hitherto denied her 
access. In this volume of essays we have an endeavour on 
the part of Captain Mahan to educate the opinion of his own 
country up to an adequate appreciation of the defensive 
requirements necessitated by new conditions. 

Our own country’s military organization and resources 
are being no less severely taxed by the struggle against the 
South African republics, in spite of our centuries of warfare 
and experience ; and, bearing in mind our vaunted capacity 
for muddling out all right in the end, it is hardly surprising 
that some of the rules which Captain Mahan has laid down 
for the guidance of a stripling among the nations should be 
eminently worthy of our own attention :— 

“The importance of popular understanding in such matters 

(i.e... warfare in general) is twofold. It promotes interest 

and induces intelligent pressure upon the representatives of the 

people, to provide during peace the organization of force demanded 
by the conditions of the nation. , . . . Asa British admiral 


said two hundred years ago, ‘It is better to be alarmed now, 

as I am, than next summer when the French fleet may be in 

the Channel.’ Indifference in times of quiet leads directly to 

perturbation in emergency; for when emergency comes, 

indifference is found to have resulted in ignorance.” 
These words are peculiarly apposite, in view of the outcry 
aroused by Mr. Balfour's recent statements. A popular 
understanding however must be based not upon tempera- 
ments, but principles ; and we have as much cause to con- 
gratulate ourselves as the United States on the fact that Captain 
Mahan has set these so clearly before us. 

The naval operations in the war with Spain are for the 
most part ancient history, and in the author's discussion as to 
how far they conformed to or deviated from the rules of naval 
strategy there is little that calls for comment except his clear 
statement of his position towards the question of coast 
defences. When these essays first appeared his advocacy of 
some measure of coast protection was treated by many 
English writers—“ experts” if they will—as a renunciation of 
the author's own principles as set out in Sea Power—an 
unreasoning and hasty criticism which Captain Mahan goes 
out of his way to demolish. 

Owing to the absence of defensive works on shore, and 
the consequent panic along the Eastern seaboard— 

“ Dispositions of mobile forces, vicious from a_ purely 
military standpoint, were imposed by fears for stationary 
positions believed, rightly or wrongly, to be in peril.” 

That is to say, Cervera’s squadron was given one more 
life because the formation and retention of the Flying Squadron 
at Hampton Roads was a necessity under the circumstances, 
when the ships composing it might otherwise have been 
taking their share in the work of locating and destroying the 
enemy ; for, as Captain Mahan puts it— 

“ Fortifications ee constitute a passive reinforce- 
ment of strength which liberates an active equivalent, in troops 
or ships, for offensive operations.” 

Like many another theory, this one is often exaggerated 
in practice, but the experts whose ancestors doubtless con- 
tributed to the erection of Martello towers and such futile 
things as the land defences of Plymouth are hardly entitled to 
deride a hankering after similar vanities on the part of a 
nation which is as yet only serving its apprenticeship as a 
naval Power with the longest unprotected coast line in the 
world. 

Mankind as a rule prefers data to deductions, and many 
to whom the first five papers may savour somewhat of a legal 
commentary upon a cause célébre will be more attracted by 
the subsequent chapters, where the author touches upon 
several points that are more tangible than the ethics of naval 
strategy. 

There are those who “view with alarm”—the phrase 
inevitably ushers in the wrath of an enlightened but impotent 
minority—the construction of monster battleships of 15,000 
tons, and they will henceforward be able to reckon Captain 
Mahan as one of themselves. Offensive power, i.¢., arma- 
ment, being the distinguishing mark of a heavy battleship, he 
argues that 10,000 tons should be the minimum and 12,000 the 
maximum of size; and for this reason, that in ships of over 
1200 tons there is no proportionate increase in fighting power 
pure and simple, whatever be the improvement in coal and 
ammunition supply or speed. From his point of view Capt. 
Mahan is undoubtedly right, but does not a larger ammunition 
supply increase the power of the gun? In certain foreign 
battleships there is so little room for ammunition that an 
action of even short duration would find them without the 
proverbial shot in the locker. 

Moreover, in our own service increase in displacement has 
resulted in a more judicious distribution of armament, thereby 
rendering it very improbable that more than one gun, or at 
most two, will be disabled by a single shell. Yet the desire 
for increased offensive power in the new American battleships 
has made it possible for one well-aimed shot to put in some 
cases four heavy guns, and in others even half the secondary 
battery out of action, so closely are the guns packed together. 
Captain Mahan is right according to the letter of the law, but 
he has unaccountably ignored the broader question. 

Speed he regards as a “ distinctly secondary” quality in 4 
battleship, and strongly condemns any sacrifice in offensive 
power in order to attain an abnormal mobility. It is to be 
regretted that he did not equally condemn any sacrifice in 
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protection, for some of our own battleships, notably the 
Canopus Class, are to all intents and purposes armoured 
cruisers as far as protection and speed are concerned, 
carrying the armament of a battleship. Whereby they are a 
puzzle to the man in the street and a stumbling block to the 
compilers of annuals. A review is an unsatisfying foretaste, 
especially where Captain Mahan’s works are concerned, and 
these latter essays should be read in their entirety by every one 
who lays claim to any sort of understanding on naval matters, 
and also by the Civil Lords of the Admiralty. The chapter 
entitled “The Peace Conference and the Moral Aspect of 
War” is Captain Mahan at his best and by far the sanest view 
of a constantly mis-stated problem that we can recall having 
read, for the author is influenced neither by the placid senti- 
mentalism nor the “patriotic” expansionist spirit which 
appear to divide the majority of the Anglo-Saxon race—as 
distinct from the reincarnated Celt—into two camps’ Vau- 
venargues was not far wrong in his saying, “Ce que l’on concoit 
bien s'énonce clairement.” Neither was the Teuton who 
sorrowfully remarked that it was easier to find a thousand 
learned men than to light upon one wise one. 


R. P. L. 





THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


A HisToRIcAL COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’sS EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Ir is a safe thing to say that any new book by Professor 
Ramsay is sure of its welcome ; the book would be contrary 
to experience if it were not lucid, graphic, living, and there- 
fore altogether readable and even fascinating. Such a 
description is especially true of those books in which, during 
the last decade, he has dealt with a province that he has made 
most particularly his own—the connection of Christianity, in 
its early propagation, with the Roman Empire, and, by conse- 
quence, the historical work of St. Luke, and the missionary 
policy and transactions of St. Paul in his deliberate plan 
of Christianizing the leading rather than the outlying 
portions of the Roman dominion. We warmly welcome 
for all these merits the latest outcome of his investiga- 
tions, this Historical Commentary upon the Galatian Epistle. 
It is partly a reprint, and partly a new creation. The 
Commentary itself—which is, conformably to its object, not 
continuous but selective, has already appeared in the Expositor, 
but it is “completely re-written,” while three chapters have 
been supressed and eleven added. ‘To this Commentary is now 
prefixed an elaborate historical introduction of some 230 
pages, not before published, “a study of society and religion 
in Central Asia Minor,” designed to furnish an “ adequate 
conception of the forces acting on the minds of Paul’s Gala- 
tian hearers.” To all intents and purposes then, it is a new 
book, half of it being fresh material, the other half old material 
re-shaped. 

The inwardness of the work is the maintenance and enforce- 
ment of what, for convenient brevity, is called the “South 
Galatian theory,” that is (if we may be allowed to explain to 
the non-technical reader), the theory that the Galatians of 
Paul's Epistle belonged, not (as has been commonly and 
traditionally but never universally believed) to Galatia 
popularly so called, the more northerly home of the Celtic 
immigration from Gaul, with its cities Ancyra, Pessinus and 
Tavium, but to the more southerly portion of the Roman 
province of Galatia, with its cities Antioch, Iconium, Derbe and 
Lystra (or Lustra). It is through Professor Ramsay's persistent 
and powerful advocacy that the South Galatian theory (in 
spite of Lightfoot’s earlier, but not, as we may fairly assume, 
irremovable opposition) has already won a wide acceptance in 
England—including, as it would appear, the acceptance at last 
of the late Dr. Hort—though the great majority of German 
critics still stand aloof. 

In furtherance of his purpose the author pursues the plan 
of contrasting “the flood of light thrown on South Galatia by 
the Epistle with its barrenness as regards North Galatia.” For 
his contrast his historical introduction, first on North Galatia 








and then on South, naturally prepares the way. It is impos- 
sible within the limits of a short review to give an adequate 
idea of the wealth of detailed information collected and pre- 
sented in this introduction. It covers—for North Galatia— 
the centuries beginning with the invading Phrygians of 
(perhaps) goo B.c., and ending with the provincial dispositions 
of the Empire in the Christian period. It touches on the advent 
of the Gauls and the effect of their contact—tirst, with the 
Phrygians, whose religion they adopted, and with whom, by 
the second century B.c., they had completely coalesced ; 
secondly, with the Hellenized peoples of Asia Minor (or, rather, 
of the Pontic portion of it), whose language—the “ language of 
education ””—they took over for official purposes, along with 
many educated customs and arts; lastly, with the Romans, 
from whom they borrowed their methods of administration. 
Striking contrasts are drawn between North Galatia, with its 
Phrygo-Gauls, and South Galatia, with its Phrygians. Unlike 
the cities of South Galatia in and about a.p. 50 (the period of 
the Epistle), those of North Galatia (as far as the evidence 
goes), though Greek-speaking, were not Grecized: largely 
through the obstructive power of the native religion they 
remained, in civilization and in spirit, essentially un-Hellenic. 
North Galatia passed straight from the Celtic tribal 
system of district private law and hereditary usage to 
Roman ideas, and only through the later weakening of 
Roman ideas did it finally submit, from the pressure of 
surrounding influences, to a “veneer of Hellenism”: this 
stage cannot (the author contends) be dated earlier than 
160 A.D. The domination of an aristocratic caste did not 
come to an end till North Galatia was incorporated in the 
already constituted Roman province of Galatia after the 
death of Amyntas (B.c. 25). Further, unlike South Galatia, 
North Galatia was “ during the first century one of the least 
civilized corners of the Empire, remote, difficult of access, 
with little trade, lying apart from the world, with a strongly 
marked character of its own.” On the other hand, the more 
receptive and plastic Phrygians of Pisidian Antioch, of 
Iconium, of Derbe lay on what was in the first century the 
great trade road to Ephesus and Rome, while Lystra was only 
eight miles distant from it : they had assimilated the Hellenic 
city type of organization, the antithesis of the tribal : they 
were Roman, as belonging to a Roman province, znd were 
proud of the name Galatz (i.e., men of Galatia, not men of 
Gaulish blood), even as Paul was proud of his Roman standing 
and wrote to them as a citizen of the great empire: their 
order and their civilization were Grzco-Asiatic, that is, Greek 
necessarily modified by the Asiatic atmosphere—an order and 
a civilization which Rome sought not to alter but only to 
govern. Not till 285 a.p. did North Galatia attain a similar 
position in the “van of progress.” 

It is then on the characteristically un-Hellenic character 
of North Galatia in Paul's time, as contrasted with the 
characteristically Hellenic (or Grzeco-Asiatic) character of 
South Galatia, that Professor Ramsay mainly rests his case 
in this book. He develops his argument by pointing out that 
the Epistle presents the characteristic features of the society 
and life not of North Galatia but of South. The many 
references in the Epistle to the— 

“ Circumstances of family life, of education, of inheritance, 

&c., would bé misleading and barely intelligible to a people 

among whom Roman civilization was superinduced directly on 

Celtic customs. They have their proper effect only among, 

cities in which there existed [even fundamentally in such 

Roman colonies as Antioch} a Greek form of law and society, 

as modified in some details to suit the Asiatic subjects of the 

Greek [i.¢., the Seleucid] Kings.” 

Premising that Paul would never have attempted “to make 
religious conceptions plain and clear to North Galatian 
Christians by means of Greek (i, Graco-Asiatic) ideas 
and legal devices,” he refers to Paul's analogies and argu- 
ments drawn from will-making, from adoption, from _heir- 
ship, and from the guardianship of children. It must, of 
course, be admitted that the North Galatia of Paul's time 
is still, to a large extent, in comparison with South Galatia, 
an undiscovered country, and the evidence available is 
still meagre and often inferential. But it will hardly be 
maintained that Professor Ramsay is chargeable with an 
unfair use of the evidence at his disposal ; and with the help 
chiefly of the work of Professor Mitter’s on Imperial Law and 
National Law (Reichsrecht und Volksrecht), the fragments of 
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new evidence from the many wills of Greek settlers found in 
Egypt, and the Roman-Syrian Law-book of the fifth century 
after Christ, he seems to make good his contentions—(1) That 
the Will (Diatheke) to which (and not to a covenant) Paul 
alludes in Gal. iii. 15 as (like God's promise) irrevocable and 
not liable to new conditions (just as God’s promise was not 
liable to the new conditions of the later law), must have been 
a Greek and not a Roman will; (2) that Greek also was the 
regulation by which the adoption of a son was per se a will- 
making (compare Gal. iv. 5, “that we might receive the 
adoption,” with verse 7, “ if son, also heir”), the person chosen 
from outside the family and necessarily adopted into the 
family being ipso facto entitled to his share of the inheritance, 
and more sure of it than even the born son, because the 
guarantee, as it were, of the whole community was involved 
in the public and irrevocable ceremony of adoption ; (3) that 
no less Greek was the idea that, just as the primary condition 
of heirship was the continuance of provision for the religious 
obligations of the family, so Christians, Jew and Gentile, 
inherited Abraham's blessing (succeeded to the religious posi- 
tion of Abraham) on condition of continuing Abraham’s faith 
(Gal. iii. 14) ; (5) that equally Greek (in the sense of Seleucid) 
was the practice (Gal. iv. 1 #7) by which the father had power 
to appoint not only the guardian (é@itpozoc) of his child up to 
a certain age, but also the curator (oixévouoc) for some years 
longer, whereas, according to Roman law, the curator was not 
appointed by the will of the father. 

There are, however, what may be termed excrescences on 
Professor Ramsay's case which have not a healthy look, and 
which might well be severed from it. Some of these are con- 
nected with the history, others with the exegesis, and a few 
may be noted in conclusion. It may be questioned, for 
instance, whether there is sufficient justification for inter- 
preting the phrase “all the brethren who are with me” 
(Gal. i. 2) as the Church of the Syrian Antioch in whose name 
and with whose supporting authority Paul is writing, and not 
simply (as Lightfoot thinks) the little band of his fellow 
travellers (perhaps at the time in Macedonia or Achaia) the 
mention of whom he “ dismisses as rapidly as possible in one 
general expression.” The spirit of the Epistle is one of 
absolute independence of all human authority ; the expression 
is too vague if Paul wished to adduce the authority of a great 
church ; and where a similar phrase is used at Phil. iv. 21 he 
appears to refer to fellow travellers or personal companions as 
distinguished from the “ saints,” the Church in Rome the place 
of writing. It is doubtful also whether the 70 Tporepov 
of Gal. iv. 13 means so certainly “dn the former of two 
occasions” as to help Professor Ramsay in postulating (with 
the assistance of, or in the interest of, the Antioch locality) two 
and only two visits before the Epistle was written. The 
contrast intended may well be between the former devotion 
of his converts and their present hostility ; and Paul would not 
naturally think of later occasions as occasions of “ evangeli- 
zation.” Again, Professor Ramsay has not carried the critical 
world with him in refusing to identify the visit to Jerusalem 
in Gal. ii. with the occasion of the council in Acts xv., and 
attempting to connect it with the visit in Acts xi. 30. Just at 
present, while adhering to his negative, he offers no positive 
theory, “neither accepting nor rejecting” a “tenable” view 
which he “had not hitherto taken into account,” that Luke 
has omitted all reference to this important visit. Meanwhile, 
it does not appear to us that the South Galatian theory 
depends in any way on the refusal to identify the visits in 
Gal. ii. and Acts xv. There are other questionable features. Is 
it altogether satisfactory to assign to the influence of scene and 
sun and journey and diet upon a sensitive nature the prepara- 
tion of Paul for a vision before Damascus which (if it was not 
real) was inconsistent with his persecuting zeal, and his belief 
that Christ was a “dead impostor,” and for which (if it was 
real) such a physical preparation would have been almost as 
insufficient and indeed hardly pertinent? From the author's 
phrase, “in the bright light which shone around him,” we are 
inclined to gather that he accepts the supernatural appear- 
ance. In that case, why need we have the page and a half on 
the material preliminaries? Again, in adopting the usual 
interpretation that erotyeiv (Gal. iv. 3,9) means “elementary 
rules,” does not Professor Ramsay make too little of the 
obstacle in the Tov xéapov? What, consistently with the 
thought of Paul's time, is the meaning of “ elementary rules of 


the world”? And what becomes of the significant parallelism 
in verse 9, “ Them which by nature are no gods”? It seems 
not improbable that these orotytia are best explained by the 
contemporary belief in the governance of the world through 
angelic media. Finally (to leave other doubtful points of 
interpretation untouched), we cannot, in the light of Pauline 
and Lucan Christology and phraseology, admit as probable the 
suggestion that “the word of salvation sent forth to us” (Acts 
xiii. 26) refers to the Word in the Johannine sense, even though 
the same verb is used in the Galatian passage (iv. 4), “ He sent 
forth His Son.” It is unnecessary to strain after parallels 
between the Epistle and the Antioch address: they are plenti- 
ful and patent. 

These, however, are mere specks on the surface of a 
great book, by which Professor Ramsay has laid under 
deep obligation all who take interest in his important subject. 


J. M. 





ESSAYS ON A HUMOURIST. 


LUCIAN THE SYRIAN SATIRIST. By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. L. Hime. 
London : Longmans, Green. 


Tuis book is a puzzle to the reviewer. The author is a 
retired colonel of artillery, with a respectable command of 
certain departments of English literature ; he quotes in three 
foreign languages (true the German and Italian citations are 
not free from ugly misprints), has an acquaintance with 
several of the most famous English versions of Greek and 
Latin classics, brings in pat his allusion to the Dreyfus case, 
betrays a delicate tinge of Evangelicalism, holds opinions 
upon the philosophy of religion (chiefly perhaps by right of 
collection), and writes with modest fluency and impeccable 
grammar—about Lucian. Why? 

« The scope of the book is nowhere stated: no prefatory 
cannonade prepares for the advance. Nor does the book 
tell its own story. The contents are a life of Lucian, a 
classification of his works ; essays upon the Limits of Satire, 
Lucian’s Philosophy and Religion, his Characteristics ; an 
appendix on Lucian’s knowledge of Latin. 

Colonel Hime has read his Croiset, his Sommerbrodt and the 
rest of them, and a good part of his author—though no account 
is taken of ¢.g. the Dialogi Marini or Meretricu. Evidently he 
must have had something to say about Lucian, but what? 
That the Oriental elements in the Samosatan’s character have 
been underestimated ? Are the two or three quotations from 
Persian poets (dragged in a propos des bottes) “ new facts” to 
justify revision? Now Lucian himself would have reviewed 
the book unkindly: “ Adversiis Indoctum et libros mullos 
citantem?” But Colonel Hime does not like Lucian where he 
is unkind, and rates Peregrinus and Alexander as his worst 
works. To what class is a reviewer to recommend the book? 
Scholars will not thank him, for they can learn more in M. M. 
Croiset’s history, let alone the special study. And the casual 
public will hardly be satisfied when it finds amid all this hurly 
burly of Stoicism Pyrrhonism, &c., not so much as a passing 
allusion to Lucian’s relations with Christianity and view of it. 
We have comparisons with Swift and Voltaire and Rabelais ; 
but they are neither critical nor interesting. Indeed the question 
which presses for answer is whether Colonel Hime is a fit and 
proper person to write about a humourist at all. Let the reader 
judge from the treatment of Peregrinus’ case on pp. 62 seg. 
The argument in two several places rests on a chilly failure to 
see Lucian’s fun at all. The Colonel is diverted by the True 
History, and quotes at length from it, omitting the most amusing 
touch in the visit to Lychnopolis, and selecting for especial 
notice the sentence “ To be extinguished is death for alamp !” 
No discussing humour perhaps; indeed, has not Mr. Andrew 
Lang found the humour of the Hymn to Hermes “ archaic”? 
But is it bad taste to say that Perigrinus’ shirt was “uncom- 
monly dirty” ? May we not laugh at Lucian’s biting Alexander 
Pseudomantis’ hand? Then let us burn Rabelais and 
Aristophanes—and Lucian, and content ourselves with dis- 
quisitions by bald men on combs, and with the modest droll- 
ness of a man who tells us a chestnut and leaves out the point. 


J. S. P. 
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THE PROFESSIONS UNMASKED. 
UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS. Edited by E. H. Pitcairn. 
London: Smith, Elder. 


S1ncE the bygone days when the professions which a gentle- 
man might follow could be enumerated upon the fingers of a 
one-armed man, the word Profession has got into a deplorable 
state. It is nowhere satisfactorily defined. The dictionaries, 
when we turn to them, do but whet our appetite for accuracy 
by some such wordy restatement of the question as this: “A 
calling, occupation or vocation superior to a trade or handi- 
craft.” Superior, we then want to know, in what? Opinion 
on the subject is in a very confused state. Is it a matter of 
intellect? There are thousands of men belonging to most 
undoubted professions who have the minds of buttermen, and 
thousands of tradesmen and handicraftsmen who riot in the 
joys of the mind. Some people sell their wares over a counter ; 
they are not professional. Others sell them over a desk or a 
pulpit ; they are professional. He is not a professional man 
who looks into a drain-pipe ; but he who looks into the breech 
of a howitzer belongs to a profession more idolized than 


any. Many hold that the distinction lies in a profession 


costing more than a trade or handicraft to the person 
entering it. Decidedly it costs a great deal to be a 
physician or a barrister ; but so it does to be a newspaper 
proprietor or to go upon the Stock Exchange. It is partly to 
meet this difficulty that the term “ professional classes” has 
come into use. Sir William MacCormac belongs to a pro- 
fession; Mr. Harrison of the London and North Western 
Railway does not; but both are of the professional classes, 
both having decent incomes which are derived from their 
own labour. On the other hand, Sir Richard Webster 
belongs to the professional classes ; William Rockett, who 
is at present living upon the rates, does not; but both 
are members of a profession, and a learned one, for 
William was called to the Bar in his twenty-fourth year. 
Again, a professional cricketer is not a professional man ; but 
then neither is he of the professional classes. Further, a 
member of “ the profession” need not be either of these things. 
A multitude of nice questions arise. One more interesting 
to ourselves, perhaps, than to the general public is this: are 
journalists professional men? Are poets and painters, are 
mineralogists and statisticians professional men? Lord Bacon 
did not think so when he wrote of those who were “all 
dedicated to professions, none left free to arts and sciences.” 
Are factory inspectors professional men? Are estate agents ? 
Are religious publishers? Or are they business men? What 
is a business man? 

The perusal of Mr. Pitcairn’s book suggests to us that a 
profession may be defined for ordinary purposes as an occu- 
pation demanding of those who practise it high conceptions 
of duty in that practice. Possibly some professional men do 
not approach their tasks with this attitude of mind; but they 
should. Possibly some grocers may possess it ; but they are 
rare. This most interesting collection of essays by a number of 
expert hands does not conform exactly to the idea with which 
its compiler set out. This was “to persuade representative men 
of various professions to set forth the unwritten laws by which 
their professions are governed and their ideals in regard to 
them.” Entertaining as‘is Lord Monkswell’s paper on “The 
House of Lords,” the members of that chamber cannot (as yet) 
be described as professional men ; nor do “ Boys at Public 
Schools” seem to us to be rightly comprehended under that 
head. Vice-Chancellors, too, if included at all, should not, in 
our patriotic opinion, occupy the same number of pages as 
the Royal Navy ; particularly as the paper deals with one 
Vice-Chancellor only, and he the Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge. And if it was right, as we think it was not, to print 
separate papers upon the Engineers and the Artillery, as 
well as one upon the Army, it would have been only fair to 
supplement that upon the Navy with others upon, let us say, 
harbour defence and commerce destroying. With the excep- 
tion of these few criticisms upon the structure of Mr. Pitcairn’s 
collection, we have nothing but praise for his idea and its 
carrying out. 

We are no judge ourselves, but Sir Herbert Stephen's 
article upon “ The Judges” seemed to us to be a most precise, 
instructive, and withal delightfully humorous account of the 
position and functions of that important body of men, We 


were interested to learn that the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, whose office has existed since the High Court arose 
from the ruins of the superior coufts, “has never been a 
member of the Conservative party.” Sir Herbert's account of 
the Judge’s Marshal is especially entertaining. Among other 
duties— 

“He has to keep the judge company, and in particular to 
take him for walks, or such other exercise as he may affect. 
He sits at the end of the table at dinner, the judge being 
always in the middle, and used to carve, until the march of 
civilisation relieved him of that duty. He still makes tea at 
breakfast. . . . . The reason of his continued existence 
is that it is not felt right that judges, who are sometimes elderly, 
and may occasionally be taken ill, should be sent wandering 
about county towns for weeks together in complete domestic 
solitude.” 

And we thoroughly agree with Sir Herbert in that part of his 
vivid picture of the ideal judge in which he says :— 

“Such jests as he would perpetrate upon the bench would 
hardly ever be understood by a larger circle than that of the 
Bar practising before him, and the word ‘laughter’ would 
—_ follow any observations of his in the reports of cases tried 

y him. 

It is certainly best that in the majority of cases Mr 
Pitcairn’s essayists have given us not an account of the 
minutiz of existence in any profession, which is what Sir 
Herbert Stephen's paper tends to do, but a broad and general 
treatment of the duties and aims of an advocate, a general, a 
schoolmaster, and so forth. To know what clothes people with 
whom we shall never have any dealings wear, and how their 
dinner-tables are arranged, does satisfy some mysterious 
craving in the human breast, but there need not be too much 
of it in a serious book. 

General Maurice, in the course of his paper on the Army, 
makes some wise remarks on a subject just now very much 
before the public ; the subject of war news :— 

“ There is a conflict,” he says, “ between two unwritten 
laws. The country which prefersto get early news of exciting 
events rather than to secure success in war is likely to have 
news that will unpleasantly excite it.” 

We shall look hopefully for the second volume which Mr. 
Pitcairn promises to prepare in the event of this one gaining 
favour, and we wonder what he will include in it. We expect 
to find among others the actor, the journalist and the 
publisher represented. A thirst for information of the Answers 
kind is a disgusting thing, a symptom rather than an appetite. 
But the desire to know something of the ideas that lend a 
spirit to other people's work is a thing of which we are not 
ashamed. 


E, C, 





SOME PERSIAN POETRY. 


THE Rose GARDEN OF PERSIA. By Louisa Stuart Costello. New 
Edition with added matter and Essay by Joseph Jacobs. 
Gibbings and Co. 


THERE is much in Persian poetry that appeals to the modern 
mind. The cause of the popularity of Omar is, of course, 
obvious; his outspoken scepticism and his witty justification 
of the joyous life is grateful to the natural man. Nor is his 
scepticism too shocking, for it is softencd for us by considera- 
tions of time and place, and a Christian public can survey 
with complacency the unbelief of a Mahomet whose wicked 
old bones were turned ages ago into the roses that grew upon 
his grave. He has been fortunate also in his translator, for 
even custom cannot stale the beauty of FitzGerald’s verses. 
Matthew Arnold has made all lovers of poetry familiar with the 
spirit of Firdausi in his “Sohrab and Rustum,” full of heroic 
fire, and not without a moving pathos that is rare in Eastern 
poetry. The mystical poetsof Persia, Hafiz and Sadi, have 
also their admirers amongst us, and only require an adequate 
translator to become, like Omar, a cult; for they express 
better than any of our own poets the mysticism in which not a 
few contemporary minds find satisfaction. Unfortunately like all 
poets who moralize they have a tendency towards platitude, and 
a platitude with a mystical meaning superadded is only twice 
a platitude. In addition to its mysticism and Epicureanism 
Persian poetry has other qualities which have a deep 
attraction to the West. It breathes a chivalrous sentiment as 
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tender as anything to be found in our own medizval songs ; a 
spirit of high romance runs through it, and its imagery, 
although somewhat too glaborate for our taste, is fresh and 
beautiful. 

Louisa Stuart Costello's anthology was first published over 
half a century ago, and contains selections from a score of 
Persian poets. She was herself a writer of verse conceived 
under the influence of the reigning literary stars, and her 
renderings of Firdausi, Sadi and the rest read like echoes 
of Byron and Moore. Her translations suffer in comparison 
with FitzGerald’s, and Mr. Jacobs had done a greater service 
to English readers if, instead of reintroducing The Rose Garden 
of Persia to us, he had on his own account rendered, in the 
excellent prose he uses in his-fairy-tales and folk-stories, some 
of the many poems that have not yet been done into English. 
It is not possible to take delight in verse of this quality :— 

* Know’st thou whence the hues are drawn 
Which the tulip’s leaves adorn ? 
"Tis that blood has soaked the earth 
Where her beauties had their birth.” 
We would think of Omar as a poor writer had we no better 
evidence of his genius than this, and had we not within our 
recollection another rendering of the quatrain. This, from 
the Scheik Feizi, is typical of much that is in the book :— 
“ Oh, wild is the waste where the caravan roves, 
And many the danger the traveller proves ; 
But the star of the morning shall beckon him on, 
And blissful the guerdon his patience has won. 
One piously wonders at the taste of our fathers who hada 
passion for these loose galloping anapests. In this case they 
certainly do not evoke the spirit of the East, and to our 
modern ears seem wofully out of place. 

The free intercourse of ideas throughout the whole 
Commonwealth of letters, which Goethe hoped might be 
brought about by translations, makes but slow progress in 
England, or it would not be necessary to republish this 
unsatisfactory book. Both the French and Germans are 
better supplied with translations from the Persian than we 
are, except in the case of Omar. The only things of interest 
in The Rose Garden of Persia are Mr. Jacobs’ essay—which 
prudently ignores the book it introduces—and a few Oriental 
designs. The idea of putting a pink frill of scroll-work 
around the black print on each page seems to be an attempt 
to unite the East and the West. The effect is not har- 
monious. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 


HisToRY AND FuNcTIonS OF CENTRAL LABOUR UwNIoNs. By 
W. M. Burke, Ph.D. London: P. S. King. 

REPORT OF CHIEF LABOUR CORRESPONDENT ON STRIKES AND 
LOCK-OUTS IN 1808. 

First ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN LABOUR STATISTICS, 
1808-9. 


Much useful research work is done in America under the 
auspices of the various Universities, and the Studics in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, which are edited by the Political 
Science Faculty of Columbia University, form an admirable 
collection of short monographs. Though the series only began 
some eight years ago, the first number of Volume XII. 
has just appeared in the form of a study of the History 
and Functions of Central Labour Unions, by Mr. W. M. 
Burke. The first chapter gives a historical sketch of labour 
federations in England and the States. The section dealing 
with England derives its information, as is to be expected, 
almost entirely from Mr. and Mrs. Webb's two books on 
Trades Unionism, but is rather thin and unimportant. (There is 
a slight lack of chivalry, by the way, in Mr. Burke's persistent 
refusal to name Mrs. Webb in his references, except once 
in the introduction!). The later chapters, which deal 
with the organization, objects, and principles of central 
labour unions, their future, their action with regard 
to politics and their relations with Socialism, are how- 
ever decidedly interesting. To our mind the chapte: 
on organization is on the whole the best. Mr. Burke 


is at present more at his ease in dealing with facts than with 
principles and tendencies. For example, when he is com- 
paring English and American Trades Unionism, he does not 
seem quite to have realized the important difference between 
them. In England Trades Unionism is a_ recognized 
thing, and on the whole not only recognized but approved. 
The members of English Unions are not only English 
working men, but also English citizens. In America the 
labourer is often an alien, a great part of the work is 
performed by non-citizens, and in consequence the labour 
organizations, which are largely carried on in_ the 
interests of foreigners, are not regarded with the favour 
and approval they receive in England, neither are they 
animated by such a wholesome spirit, or subject to the same 
salutary checks. If Mr. Burke quite appreciates this point, 
it is a pity that he does not specifically mention it, for 
many of the tendencies he points out are more or 
less attributable to this peculiar feature of the labour question 
in America—for example, the dangers of political action, the 
lack of a definite policy, and lawlessness—these are three of 
the five rocks upon which Mr. Burke fears the labour move- 
ment may split, the other two being internal disagreements 
and a lack of confidence in leaders. Meanwhile it may be well 
to point out what exactly a Central Labour Union is. The 
nearest English equivalent appears to be a Trades Council, that 
is, the American body is a municipal federation of unions, and 
is made up of delegates from the different trades and labour 
unions which exist in the particular town in question. The 
objects of the Central Union are—{1) The more complete 
organization of labour; (2) the education of the public in 
the true objects of the Trades Union movement; (3) to 
protect the rights and to defend the interests of the labouring 
classes. Of these the first and third are the more important. 
In some places the second is more or less effectively carried 
out by means of pamphlets, lectures, or the control of the 
Press, but generally speaking it is not an important part of the 
work of Central Unions. 

The most powerful weapons wielded by the Centrals are 
the sympathetic strike and the boycott, but in most cases the 
mere existence of a Central Union lends strength and con- 
fidence to the local union :— 

“ The silent influence of central labour unions is one of their 
chief benefits to the working man and to society at large. No 
one can estimate how many strikes have been avoided or how 
many difficulties have been adjusted simply because this 
organisation exists in the community ” 

writes Mr. Burke, probably with justice. 

It seems from Mr. Burke's work that in the States the 
building trades are among the most highly organized and 
successful. In England the builders seem also the most 
prosperous of workers. The Report of the Chief Labour 
Correspondent on Strikes and Lock-outs in 1898 has just 
appeared, and the few pages devoted to the building trade are 
not without interest :— 

“ One of the special features of strike statistics for the last 
few years has been the remarkable preponderance of results 
described ‘in favour of workpeople' in the building trade as 
compared with any other industrial group.” 

There were; we learn, 183 disputes, and out of these 102 were 
for advanced wages ; 40 per cent. of those engaged obtained 
their entire demands, 52 per cent. effected compromises, and 
only 8 per cent. were entirely unsuccessful. Truly the builders 
are doing well. 

It is satisfactory to learn that “the number of disputes— 
in all trades—in 1898 was 711, or considerably less than in any 
of the four previous years.” Nevertheless, more working days 
were lost. This is owing to the fact that the great dispute of 
the year, the Welsh Coal Trade dispute, not only involved a 
large number of persons, but lasted for an exceptionally long 
period. The strike statistics of mining and quarrying trades 
are rather curious :— 

“ Taking the totals for the whole period of five years it will 
be found that of all the persons affected by disputes during that 
period about 47 per cent. belonged to these trades, although 
they do not include more than 11 per cent. of the persons 
employed in the trades covered by the tables.” 

A careful account of the South Wales strike is given in this 
report, which is, as usual, admirably arranged. The tables 
giving particulars of the work of Conciliation and Arbitration 
Boards are particularly interesting, and many of the accounts 
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of different disputes are very suggestive reading. One seems 
worth quoting :— 

“ At Workington ninety enginemen and cranemen employed 
at a steel works came out on strike because an engineman 
refused to join their trade union, his ground of refusal being 
that he was a member of the denomination known as Plymouth 
Brethren, and that his religious belief prevented him from 
joining the union. About 1,000 steel workers were indirectly 
affected. After a stoppage of five days the matter was referred 
to the secretaries of three other unions, and it was decided that 
the man should be put to other employment.” 

Almost any moral may be drawn from this incident. 

The Labour Department has also just produced its first 
annual abstract of foreign labour statistics. This report gives 
particulars of the wages and hours of labour, trade disputes, 
and co-operative societies in twelve foreign countries. It is to 
be followed by volumes which will not only continue and 
extend the information presented in the first, but will also 
deal with further subjects, such as trade unions, workmen's 
insurance and industrial accidents. The reports should prove 
extremely useful to the numerous students of labour ques- 
tions. . 


L. F. 





A LUCRATIVE MYSTERY. 


PROBLEMS IN THE LAW OF COMPENSATION, AND SOME OTHER 
PaPersS. By Frank Balfour Browne, B.A. The Land Agents’ 
Record. 


THE old idea that a trade or profession is a mystery to be 
fenced about with artificial restrictions, and preserved from 
foreign or domestic intruders still survives in the manufacture 
of oatcake and of Parliamentary briefs. Mr. Frank Balfour 
Browne, son of the famous Queen's Counsel, has seen enough 
of the inner workings of the Parliamentary Bar guild to have 
told us a great deal more than is contained in these Problems 
in the Law of Compensation. But a little light is better than 
none, and we have to be thankful in this dark region for any 
illumination, however meagre. 

A Parliamentary counsel is not supposed to be very accu- 
rate in his phraseology ; we did not expect a mastery of legal 
terms; but we were scarcely prepared for Mr. Browne's 
contempt for style and grammar. Thus the subject of 
borough extension is one of much interest, and Mr. Browne 
has the advantage of an old paper (written by his father in 
1877) to work upon. Yet the essay is put together in a fashion 
so slovenly that it would make little difference if the order of 
the paragraphs were inverted. The followingsentences which 
occur on pp. 101-102 will illustrate the peculiarities of Mr. 
Browne's style :— 

“The suburbs of all our great towns have been growing at a 
very rapid rate. That fact is to be accounted for not only by 
the Englishman's taste for country life—or the semi-country 
life of a town's outskirts+-where, like the swallows in Staple 
Inn, according to Dickens, they can ‘play at being in the 
country,’ but also by the enormous improvement in the means 
of locomotion which are afforded by the suburban services of 
railways and the spread and development of the tramway 
systems ; but this exodus is also encouraged by the fact that at 
a distance from the centre rents are lower and rates not so 
much in the £. Now, the result of this tendency is that towns 
have overflowed their old boundaries.” 

The truth is that Mr. Browne has plenty of excellent 
material which he does not know how to arrange and display 
to advantage. He is often as obscure as the statutes and as 
prolix as the orders of the Local Government Board. Never- 
theless his book will be valuable to those who take an intelli- 
ent interest in the problems of Local Government. Very 
few people have clear ideas upon the law of compensation, or 
of the various and often conflicting principles by which, after 
hearing the still more various and conflicting evidence of 
expert witnesses, an arbitrator is supposed to be able to 
approximate to an equitable decision. Allowance for Com- 
pulsory Sale, Special Adaptability and Reinstatement form 
three of the aspects under which Mr. Browne discusses his 
subject; and we should like to see these essays thrown 
together, carefully revised and expanded. When our author 
leaves facts and law to embark upon theory he is about a 
century behind the time. Fascinated by the enterprise of 
Private companies, he is appalled at “the cupidity” of com- 


munities which have ventured to municipalise their natural 
monopolies in order to prevent the exploitation of the rate- 
payers they represent ; and he dwells with the pathos of a 
London Moderate or an old-world provincial Tory upon the 
fact that “now there are few great towns, excepting London, 
Newcastle, Bristol and Portsmouth, where the water under- 
taking is not in the hands of the Corporation.” 


F. W. H. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The Edinburgh Review contains an interesting summary 
of the Venezuelan Arbitration, which is the more valuable 
because the records of that “ fifty-five days of close argument ” 
are much too bulky to find many readers of the forty-one 
volumes mentioned at the head of the article. Besides giving 
a luminous historical sketch and a careful analysis of the 
arbitrators’ award, the writer makes some suggestive remarks 
on the diplomatic tangle which preceded the agreement to 
refer to M. de Martens and his assessors, and on the bearing 
of the discussion and decision upon the future development 
and conduct of arbitrations. On the latter point the author 
emphasizes the extreme importance of settling what lawyers 
call the “terms of reference”—an ambiguity on this point 
in the Treaty of Washington very nearly proved fatal to the 
arbitration which it set on foot, for there was “ little room for 
doubt that unless the British contention” as to the construction 
of one of the Articles prescribing rules of procedure “ had 
been accepted the British counsel would have left the room, 
and no arbitration would have resulted.” As for the tone of 
the negotiations which so nearly brought us to war with 
America we read that “the value of trained form in diplomacy 
and the importance of polished words in speech and despatch 
were not often better illustrated than by the bad effects 
temporarily following the methods adopted by Mr. Olney.” 
Somehow, with more recent examples of “form in diplomacy ” 
in one’s head, it comes almost as a surprise to find Mr. Olney’s 
name at the end of that sentence. 

One of the most interesting articles in the Quarterly 
Review for January discusses “ Goethe and the Nineteenth 
Century.” It purports to be an examination of the great poet's 
claims to the veneration of our times ; but it is in reality rather 
an attempt to explain the fact that, while in other countries an 
enthusiasm for Goethe not altogether well-informed has given 
place toa phase of disparagement, it is only in the last couple 
of generations, and especially since 1871, that Germany has 
done justice to her greatest genius. The writer's point of 
view, which implies a certain literary opportunism, empha- 
sizes the essential modernity of Goethe's outlook, his romanti- 
cism in the Continental sense of the term, the vitality of his 
influence and especially of his example. “Above all, it was 
Goethe's magnificent personality, his egotism, his ideals of 
self-culture, his dreams of world-literature, which appealed 
most strongly to modern Germany.” The writer’s account of 
the recent developments of “ Goethe-Forschung” is stimulat- 
ing ; but not everyone will agree with him that such literature 
as Germany has found leisure to produce in the last thirty 
years—the brutal philosophy of the mad Nietzsche, and plays 
like “ Frau Sorge” and “die Weber ”"—is “ the healthiest of all 
the new or renewed literatures of Europe at the close of the 
century.” 

The Quarterly has also an interesting review of the 
rise and progress of the great British steamship companies, 
more especially with reference to those whose vessels ply 
between this country and America. For such a theme the 
tone of the article is austere, in spite of the presence of proper 
names and statistics in large quantities ; we miss the customary 
calculations showing how many times the Albert Hall would 
go into the mountain of bread consumed every year by the 
Campania’s passengers, and similar illustrations which go to 
make a popular style. Still, much food for thought remains. 
Perhaps the most obvious reflection is the national benefit 
that results from private competition. From Samuel Cunard 
dates the Atlantic mail service and its success as a 
commercial undertaking; which all but killed him, for 
on the occasion of his first arrival at Boston in the 
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Britannia in 1840 the inhabitants, with a want of reserve quite 
foreign to Bostonians, sent him 1,800 invitations to dinner 
within twenty-four hours. Brunel's Great Britain saw the 
introduction of iron and the screw propeller. The ill-fated 
Collins line left no legacy except the supremacy to the Cunard 
Company and the institution of the barber's shop to succeed- 
ing liners, Steam-steering gear came in with the Inman liner 
City of Brussels in 1869. Two years later the White Star Com- 
pany compelled their rivals to adopt the present form of hull 
with the saloon amidships ; and then two vessels, the Teutonic 
and Mayestic, were the first to be built with a view to their use 
as armed liners in time of war, the late Mr. T. H. Ismay being 
responsible for the idea. And at the present day it is our 
Atlantic liners more than any others that are the nursery of 
our excellent but far too scanty Naval Reserve. The writer 
concludes with a wholesome caution to those who look 
forward to a still greater increase in speed. What Ruskin 
said of the battleship applies with equal force to the liner ; no 
higher exhibition of man’s creative faculties is anywhere to be 
found. But even they have their limits, like Mr. Stead. 

Nuova Antologia for January 16th contains much that is 
interesting to English readers in particular. The most 
important is General Dal Verme’s “Three Months of War 
between English and Boers.” He gives a lucid summary of 
the heads of the campaign, and a calm and well-informed 
criticism of our tactics hitherto and our prospects. His main 
conclusions are in condemnation of our strategy as inadequate 
and unduly influenced by other than military considerations, 
of our weakness of organisation in the matter of transport, of 
needless demonstrations of gallantry on the part of officers 
and men, weakness in scouting and intelligence. Also he has 
much that is valuable to say about the systematic neglect of 
marching and weight-carrying in the English training, how it 
results in excessive dependence upon communications and 
railways—to the great advantage of the Boer. He gives high 
praise to rank and file, especially the Scottish regiments ; in 
fact the brunt of his blame falls rather upon Generals than 
men, and upon the system than the Generals; though he 
does not acquit the Government. “Sir W. Butler,” he says, 
“told the Government they would need 100,000 men, and they 
recalled him!” The parallels from Italian misfortunes in 
Abyssinia are instructively employed. 
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DRAKE AND HIS YEOMEN. By James Barnes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

MANY WATERS. By K. Rhodes. London: Digby, Long. 

One YEAR. By D. Gerard. London: Blackwood and Son. 


THe LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fergus Hume. London : Chatto 
and Windus. 


While English Imperialists, who may well take pride in 
our Navy, are looking to the Army to win laurels for their cause, 
American Imperialists are becoming convinced of the fact that 
their heritage is the sea. The enthusiasm which this policy 
inspires is probably less misguided than that which is 
filling South Africa with our troops. And we have certainly 
no wish to underestimate the value of its literary manifesta- 
tions. Captain Mahan has done a great service to English 
history in explaining a factor in its development which had 
hitherto lacked scientific treatment. Among younger men 
who have been carried along by the same enthusiasm is Mr. 
James Barnes, who has written some interesting books on 
American naval history, and who now turns his knowledge of 
Hakluyt and Purchas to advantage in a stirring nautical 
romance called Drake and his Yeomen. 

There is no assailing the position of Westward Ho! as 
the great achievement of fiction in revealing the spirit of 
Elizabethan adventure, but for an amplification of that side of 
it which the sea enshrined it would be hard to beat the novel 
before us. We have seldom read a tale of pure adventure 
with so much genuine enjoyment. There are, no doubt, 
occasional errors of judgment ; language is put into the mouth 
of a gentleman of the sixteenth century which rather 
represents the vain fancy of a later age. This seldom jars, 
however, for Mr. Barnes has the art of narrative in no small 
degree. 

Another attraction about Drake and His Yeomen has the 


added pleasure of unexpectedness. This is an almost suc- 
cessful attempt not to paint the Spaniard too black. Mr. 
Barnes gives the hero a Spanish mother and a Spanish sweet- 
heart, and so not only extends the action of his tale, but forces 
himself to allow that the Spaniard is generally a gentleman 
and not always cruel and cowardly. Perhaps the universal 
success of the English in every contest that occurs compels 
this generosity, but it is none the less welcome. We recom- 
mend Drake and his Yeomen as a most suitable book for boys. 
It has some attractive sea-pictures by Mr. Carlton T. 
Chapman. 

We seem to have heard before of the girl who falls pas- 
sionately in love with the curate at the age of sixteen. It is 
not so common for her, like Stella Maclaren, to cherish this 
affection secretly even after the curate has married some one 
else. There is a good deal of strength in this girl’s picture 
which Miss K. Rhodes paints in Many Waters. We recognise 
that such love might continue after the partial acceptance of 
the proposal of the great singer and the complete acceptance 
of that of the faithful doctor, Hugh Brooke, but decline to 
submit patiently to the quite unnecessary harrowing that Miss 
Rhodes has in store for us in the end of the book. It is quite 
unnecessary, humanly speaking, and is not even good art, which 
in fiction is much the same thing. If Many Waters is not 
introspective, the writer may do better work. She has feeling 
and imagination. ; 

The tragedy of One Year is to an English mind not quite 
convincing. Perhaps the pride that cannot endure to be 
grateful (here ascribed to the Polish heroine) is essentially a 
Polish virtue, when it goes to the extreme of preferring suicide 
to gratitude ; for the Poles, as the English governess who is 
supposed to tell the story remarks, are full of pride, but empty 
of common sense. But heroics do not befit the heroine of a 
tragedy, and when this heroine drowns herself it provokes 
annoyance rather than sympathy or conviction. Why 
could she not be comforted by the lover who was ruined by her 
father's card cheating, and yet, out of love for her, kept the 
shame from her knowledge until circumstances brought it to 
light? This is pride before a fall indeed, and apart from this 
fault the story goes well. It does not lack pleasant narrative, 
and there is a very considerable attempt to give the portraits 
of men and women. Nor is the Galician colour mixed from 
guide-books. Moreover it is unassuming, and though that is 
not an epithet entirely complimentary to a tragedy, it suggests 
itself in the perusal of this work. For while the book contains 
none of the pretentiousness of melodrama, it is not full enough 
of the insistency of the tragical idea. 

The murder in a yellow boudoir of a superstitious old lady 
who has been trying to conceal her identity is a matter that 
should rouse the interest of those tempted to enjoy the 
mysteries of a detective novel. We promise them that in The 
Lady from Nowhere they will not guess who did the deed for 
quite a long time, if at all. Mr. Fergus Hume has hit on a 
not very novel method of throwing the reader off the scent. 

It isto give the murderer a minimum of motive. Still, The Lady 
from Nowhere has ingenuity and is a good deal cleverer than 
The Red-Headed Man. 
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The Editors cannot hold themselves responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them ; though 
they will make every effort to return such safely, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is sent with them. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Voasty sicsctesscce £1 8 o eee £1 10 0 
Half-yearly ...... 014 0 Half-yearly ...... 015 0 
uarterly ......... 070 Quarterly ....... ° 6 
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HE SPEAKER may be obtained from the ‘loliowing booksellers 
abroad :— 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Brassels—Messrs. J. Lebéque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine, 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade. 
41 and 43. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Suoscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow column. 
Full Page. 4 Page. 4 Page. § Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... £10 o oO 45°00 £210 © 43 6 8 
Back cover or last e 
facing matter .......... oo 410 © 250 3°00 
Other pages .........+- °° 40° 0 200 213 4 
ieee per inch, broad column. 
6s, 8d. narrow ,, 


18. pet line, broad column. 
8d. narrow column. 
Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received not later than Thursday 
Morning in each week. 
The Title-page and Index of Volume XX. may be obtained, gratis, 
on application to the Publishers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





SHAMELESS WAYNE. By Hattiweti 


SUTCLIFFE. 


THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. By Mrs. 

A WHITE WOMAN 
AFRICA. By HELEN CAppicK. With Sixteen MMlustrations. Crown Svo,, 
cloth, 6s. 


FOOTBALL, HOCKEY, AND LACROSSE. 


By BERTIE Fut: AX, TINSLEY 
BATTERSBY. (The Sports Library.) Fully Whasrated cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO READ WAR NEWS. Notes and 


Hints to Readers of Despatches, &c. Imitation leather, 1s. 


NEGRO NOBODIES. By Noét De Monracnac. 


(Overseas Library ) Price 1s. 6d. paper ; 28. cloth. 
REPRINT OF A FAMOUS POEM 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. By Marnivve Buiyp. 
With an Introduction by ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. 
108. 6d 


A work of great courage 


it is starred.”—Glasgow Herald. : 
lilustrated List sent free on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SCH O0Ls. 


LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE © 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION atend of MARCH. 


CHRIST’ 's COLLEGE, 


BLACKHEATH, 8.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., 
Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School _——e 


HE G OV ERNORS of a Public School 1 require the 
services of an ENGINEERING MASTER, with sound 
knowledge of fundamentals, drawing, mechanics, steam engine, 
and workshop experience. Full particulars from O'Gorman and 
Cozens-Hardy, 66, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


_Barly enquiry should t bes made of the Head Master. 


B.Sc. 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d.; by post 3id. 





CONTENTS OF THIS WEEK'S ISSUE, 
The Late John Ruskin : 
Cartoons of the Week. 

Laying Low. 

Such a Surprise ! 
The War : Persons and Incidents. 
Death of Mr. R. D. Blackmore. 
Kimberley : The Malay Quarter. 
Some Sketches at the New Hippodrome. 
Ditties of the Day. 

Concerning Dress. Illustrated. 
Short Story : An Experiment. 
The Library : 

“ Thackerayiana in Punch.” 
The Future of the Pacific. 
The Children’s Page. Illustrated. 

Our Chess Page. 

The First Ascent of Mount Kenya. 
“Sons of the Empire.” Illustrated. 

Art and the Lidy: The East at South Kensington. 
A Perigord Pie. 

The Destruction of Genius. 

Our Christmas Fund. Illustrated. 

All the Week's News, &c. 


With Portrait and Fac-simile Letter. 
By F.C. G. 


Illustrated. 


Miss Braddon’s Latest. 
Literary Notes and News. 





Thirty-six Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 





Publishing Office : Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


IN CENTRAL 


LINDLEY, . C. IsarD, and H. PREvosT 


Edition de Luze, 


and it is all the more welcome on account of its 
freshness of theme and the many felicities of thought and expression with which 





“Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 
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A 
By GoLDWIN SMITH, _* C.L., 


Goldwin Smith writes extraordinarily well. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Political Histo 

Author of “The United St ates,” &c. 
a Two Vols., 8vo., 158. net. 

WESTMINSTER G. ZF ITE: “ Brilliant, vigorous, original. . . . . Mr. 

A most bracing and stimu- 


lating book, written by a master of English ina style which is still very near his 
high-water mark.’ 


By GEORGE 


NOTES ON 


HENRY 


KINGSLEY, M.D. With a Memoir by his 
Daughter, MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS :—* lt can be said without flattery that a book of reminiscences 


by one of the Kingsley brothers, with a memoir of the author by his daughter of 
West African renown, cannot be otherwise than delightful.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 
‘With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. In Two Vols., 8vo., 36s. net. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE :—" One of the best biographies published for many a 


year.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING.” 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF AMBROSE 
PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. 


By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. Edited and finished by 
Epwin DE LisLe, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
With Two Photograv ure Portraits. In Two Vols., 8vo., 25s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE : -“A carefully edited, excellent contribution to eccle- 


siastical literature.” 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 


By Epwarp M. Youne, M.A., 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 
Indian Staff Corps. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


APIS MATINA: 
Verses Translated and Original. 
Rector of Rothbury, and Hon. 
Canon of Newcastle, &c, Crown 8vo., gilt top, 6s. net. 
A CAPITAL BOOK FOR BOYs. 


DRAKE AND HIS YEOMEN. 


A True Accounting of the Character and Adventures of Sir Francis Drake, a8 told by 
Sir Matthew Maunsell, his friend and follower, wherein is set forth much of the 


narrator's private history. 


By JAMES BARNES, Illustrated, crown &vo., gilt top, 
8s. Gd. 


MORNING POST :—“ Narrated with such force as to engage your attention and 


hold it.’ 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


Written by ALICE MorsE EARLE, Author of “ Home Life in Colonial 


Days.” 


With many Illustrations from Faeere. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top, 


net. 
SPECTATOR :--" A really delightful volume. The illustrations greatly increase 


its attractiveness a value.” 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS for FEBRUARY. 


Arthur | 6. An Old Hand. 
Chapters V.-VIII. 7. The Twentieth Century : 

The Romance of the Fur Trade. -The Onl Way. IL.—A 

By E. K. Osborn. Letter to the Editor. 
A Custom of the Country. 8. SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
The Month of Mourning. WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
The Campaign of Douai. By Capt. By a Soldier. . 

Cairnes (Royal Irish Fusiliers). 

Chaps. IV.-VI. 





THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price ts. CONTENTS for FEBRUARY. 
JOHN. By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


. The Flower of the Flock. By | VIIL. Row Browne-Martin and I Nearly 
W. E. Norris. Chaps. V.-VIIL. | Made Ourselves Ridiculous. 
Il. A Glass of Fashion. | IX. George Gascoigne, Soldier and 


Ill. A City of the Devil. | Poet. 


VI. How Donald Roy Got a White | 


V. Round My Smoking Room. X. The Bath Comedy. By AGNES 
and EGERTON CASTLE. Scenes 


Head. XIL-XIX. 


VIL. Pare ain, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s 4d. Annual subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains: 
OLIVER CROMWELL, The Westminster Assembly—The New Model—The 
Day of Naseby. By the Rt. poem grows Mor ey, M.P. 
Paris Revisited. The Governmental Machine. By RICHARD WHITEING. 
Gordon's Reprieve. By GERTRUDE P. GREBLE. 
Sailing Alone Around the World. V1.—The Homeward Trip from the Cape of 
Good Hope. By Captain JosHvaA SLocuM. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of _ interest. 





ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price ts. Annual subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains: 
TWO VALENTINES. Verse. By TUDOR JENKS. 
The Colburn Prize. Serial. GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 
The “Soap-Bubbiers'” First Reception. Story. y MEREDITH NUGENT, 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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FOUNDED 1807. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


50, REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those 


charged by other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RaTEs 
and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ County " may 


be obtained upon application to— 


G. W. STEVENS 
B. E. RATLIFFE 


Joint Secretaries, 





ACCIDENTS oF ALL | 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


insured against, and 


FIDELITY BONDS 
grented by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Claims paid £4,150,000. 
A. VIAN, 


Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C 


Invested Funds $10,000,000. 


Number of Accounts, 85, 


O94. 

TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUI- 


TIES purchased and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
f 


Small 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
Telephoge No. ad =o 


MeEoO C,— - VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light 
Dinner Wine. othe quality of this wine will 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 
higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine. 


t-free 
FRANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, Manager. 
Teagtts Address, “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. $- Bots. 


146 83 


17/6 99 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these © Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in | 


reat tain Compare them 
with wines Fe elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dosen aod — 


equal them in value. 
upwar 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 


per dozen. 





JAMES SMITH & CO. 


MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN 


STREET. 


MANCHESTER : 26, Market Street. 
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Printed for the Pr OpHAMS, LimITED, Burl 
LimiTED, at the tore by Goren La 


INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000, 
Claims Paid ....cccccccceeccccceceeees £10,500,000. 


The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5,400,000. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 
entrants, at the next division in 1go2. 


At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was appertioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. ° 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 
ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 








“The standard of highest purity.”—The Lancet. 


— Gadbury’s 


| COCOA 
ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


| 6@ When asking for Cocoa insist on having CaDBURY'’s-—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 


we . 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 








| Invested Funds ansanpaee 


~ DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir He Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank 
Mr. Darli for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“ Nothing better could be wis! for.” * Rritish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 
Epirep sy RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS. 


lg. cach. ILLUSTRATED. Maps by JouN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 


GHTON GS, AND ST. LEONARDS 

kYSTWITH ABERDO AND MACHYNLLETH 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND G7OUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD AND THE SPAS 


BRISTOL, BATH. WE AND 
BARMOUTH, Spa te ag CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON. 
“ A brilliant book.”— The Times. “ Particularly good.” -—Academy. 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Most emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, §g, ; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


LON DO AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. Cook aad E. T. Cook, M.A. 


} 


ls. THE HOTELS OF THE we ORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 


bout the World. 


Liangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL & Co., Ld. 


' Ts Railway Bookstalls and aad Booksellers. 
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